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Editorial Comments 


Qualifications for Membership in Education Associations 


Tere is growing evidence that pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers are 
beginning to think of themselves as 
media for certifying to the competence of 
their members. In our judgment, this 
development is long overdue; and it is 
the best means of demonstrating that 
these associations are concerned with 
paralleling improved welfare provisions 
with guarantees that those admitted to 
membership are competent. The most 
recent evidence of this growing move- 
ment is the action of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association, which voted in its 
annual meeting in October to require 
after September 1, 1959, that applicants 
for membership “must have the Bache- 
lor’s degree or a regular administrative 
or teaching certificate of first or higher 
grade, or be qualified as a teacher in 
Baltimore City” (which issues its own 
certificate). The enforcement of this re- 
quirement, of course, is not retroactive 
but will apply to all the new candidates 
for membership. The Maine State 
Teachers Association (in 1956) and the 
Kansas State Teachers Association (in 
1957) had already established similar pre- 
requisites, both of which took this step 
ahead of the establishing of minimum 
standards for certification by their state 
departments of education. And it is re- 
ported that the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion will vote on a similar standard at 
its annual convention this fall. There 
are, of course, a number of state educa- 
tion associations which to all intents and 
purposes are enforcing this standard for 
membership because their states have 
been at the degree-level in certification 


requirements for many years. But it is, 
one supposes, still possible for the tem- 
porary or substandard teachers who find 
employment in those states to be ac- 
cepted as regular members of the state 
education associations. Nothing could be 
more effective in upholding standards, 
or in calling the attention of the public 
to the presence in classrooms of teachers 
who do not meet the basic qualifications 
established by the profession than the 
adoption and enforcement of such quali- 
fications. One of the reasons for the easy 
use of the emergency certificate safety- 
valve is that the public has no way of 
knowing who is or who isn’t a fully 
qualified teacher. It would seem un- 
fair to criticize state departments of edu- 
cation for issuing substandard certificates 
or maintaining requirements below the 
degree level for regular certificates (as 
some 15 states and territories now do) as 
long as the profession itself is willing to 
accept the holders as full-fledged mem- 
bers. It is our belief that general pro- 
fessional associations, both the state edu- 
cation associations and the NEA, should 
move quickly to enforce the standards 
all advocate as minima for certification 
—and, therefore, as minima for beginning 
competence—as prerequisites for mem- 
bership. The public now is willing to 
support such standards and has become 
painfully aware in the last year or so 
that such standards are imperative if 
schools are to step up the quality of edu. 
cation which the times demand. Where 
once there was divided opinion among 
the public and rather vehement demands 
in some areas for lowered standards, in 
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the fallacious assumption that the short- 
age of teachers could be alleviated by 
dropping requirements, that attitude no 
longer obtains in any serious propor- 
tions. In other words, as has all too often 
been the case, the public is again out 
ahead of the profession on this matter. 
State education associations, while uni- 
versally believing that the Bachelor’s de- 
gree ought to be the minimum level of 
preparation for any beginning teacher, 
have been reluctant to adopt the re- 
quirement for membership in advance 
of its enforcement in their states for cer- 
tification. The NEA, in turn, since 1920, 
has advocated this minimum preparation 
for teachers, but has been reluctant to 
adopt it as a qualification for member- 
ship ahead of its affiliated state associa- 
tions. This reluctance is understandable, 
since such a step would inevitably run 
into the danger of creating suspicion that 
the NEA was attempting to dictate to 
the state associations. An additional fac- 
tor, both for state associations and the 
NEA, which tends to mitigate against 
adoption of this standard for member- 
ship is the admittedly tough problem of 
administering such a requirement. The 
time and expense of collecting, examin- 
ing, and approving credentials of indi- 
viduals seeking membership present a 
serious problem. However, we wonder 
if this is not magnified unduly. Would 
not the big problem be in the first year 
of operation of this prerequisite, when 
all current members as well as new ones 
would be required to submit evidence of 
meeting the requirement? It would seem 
that once the big job was performed, in 
this first year of enforcement, thereafter 
only the credentials of new members, 
which presumably would tend to be 
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about 10 percent of the total member- 
ship, would require checking. 


This is a forward-looking development 
of the greatest significance to the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching in the United 
States. It is all the more important when 
we consider that such a step toward 
general membership would tend to push 
forward rapidly the notion that the spe- 
cialized associations should enforce mem- 
bership prerequisites designed to estab- 
lish evidence of competence in a given 
teaching area or special school service. In 
other words, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the adoption and enforcement 
of general membership qualifications 
must antedate establishment and enforce. 
ment of requirements for specific teach- 
ing or special school service areas. 


The American Association of School 
Administrators will vote at its annual 
meeting in February, 1959, upon the pro- 
posal, developed and approved by its 
executive committee as follows: 


Beginning on January 4, 1964, all new mem- 
bers of the American Association of School 
Administrators shall submit evidence of suc- 
cessful completion of two (2) years of grad- 
uate study in university programs designed 
to prepare school administrators and ap- 
proved by an accreditation body endorsed 
by the executive committee of AASA. 


This, in our opinion, is a sound propo- 
sal. We hope the Maine, Kansas and 
Maryland actions and the proposal of 
AASA will stimulate the movement to 
make membership in professional asso- 
ciations in education synonomous with 
competence in the respective areas of 
teaching and special school services. 


—T. M. S. 








The Teacher Shortage—Better or Worse? 


I; THE shortage of teachers for the 
public schools getting better or worse? 

In an effort to derive a nationwide pic- 
ture of the emerging situation, the edi- 
tors of the Journal conducted a survey 
among the directors of personnel of a 
number of school systems. Inquiries were 
sent in August and replies were received 
up to October 31, 1958. This was not an 
effort at a definitive statistical survey, 
but an effort to explore the situation as 
judged by the personnel officers, based 
upon their employment records and ex- 
periences, in finding suitable candidates 
for the current school year. 

The survey was prompted by two fac- 
tors: (1) a front page story in the New 
York Times of August 3, 1958, reporting 
the teacher shortage as easing in the New 
York area and attributing the improved 
situation to higher pay schedules and 
the recession; (2) the steady increase 
since 1955 in the annual production of 
new teachers, an increase that coincided 
with the upturn in college enrollments, 
plus the fact that the full impact of this 
1955 upturn should be reflected in the 
1959 college graduating classes. 

The persons to whom the query was 
sent are members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Examiners and Administrators 
of Educational Personnel (AAEAEP) in 
105 school systems. Replies were re- 
ceived from officials in 75 of these school 
systems (see Table | on p. 345-48). 


The Size ot the Sample 


The 75 responding school systems em- 
ploy 143,817 teachers.!. This number of 
teaching positions represents more than 
one-tenth of the total for the country as 
a whole. The range in size of the report- 
ing systems, in terms of the number of 
teaching positions, was from 60 (Fon- 
tana, California) to 17,000 (Chicago, IIli- 
nois). The 75 systems were located in 
29 states, distributed geographically as 
follows (classification of states, with the 
number of responding school systems in 
parentheses, is by regional accrediting 


*The report of the New York City Public 
Schools was received too late to be included in 
the above. This system employs about 40,000 
teachers and an estimated 3,000 new teachers 
were employed this year. This system reported 
the supply situation is worse, largely because 
the City has lost its preeminent position regard- 
ing salary schedules, and that its starting salary 
at the minimum for the State ($4,000) is sur- 
passed by 39 surrounding suburban systems, 
Reports from other school systems received too 
late for inclusion included Mt. Diablo, Santa 
Monica, and Torrence (California); Baltimore 
(Maryland); Worcester (Massachusetts); Jackson 
(Mississippi); Buffalo (New York); Cincinnati 
and Cleveland (Ohio); and Monongalia County 
(West Virginia). Thus, reports were received 
from 86 of the 105 school systems to which in- 
quiries were sent. These 86 school systems em- 
ploy a total of 198,222 teachers (not counting 
Baltimore for which data were not available); 
and the 86 systems engaged a total of 21,415 
teachers new to the systems this year (Baltimore 
not included). 
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associations): Middle States Association, 
5 (12); New England Association, 2 (2) ; 
North Central Association, 11 (21); 
Northwest Association, | (1); Southern 
Association, 9 (16); Western Association, 
1 (23). 

A total of 16,863 new teachers were 
employed for 1958-59 by the 75 systems. 
This represents about 12 per cent of the 
total staffs in these systems. The number 
of the new teachers employed who were 
substandard (1,374) represented 1 per 
cent of the total number of teachers 
employed and 8 per cent of all new 
teachers. Eighteen districts employed no 
new teachers holding emergency cer- 
tificates. In the nation as a whole in 
1957-58, the number of employed holders 
of emergency certificates was estimated 
to be 87,319, about 7 per cent of the 
total staff. 

As to the source of the new teachers, 
about 42 per cent (7,066) came from the 
college and university graduating classes 
of last June, while only 7 per cent 
(1,242) were graduates of previous years 
who returned to teaching from other 
occupations. The number of new 
teachers coming from other states (4,867) 
furnished 29 per cent of the new teachers 
employed. 


Evaluation of the Supply Situation 

The personnel directors were asked to 
give their evaluation of the teacher sup- 
ply-demand situation, based upon their 
records and experiences in filling posi- 
tions this year. Of the 75 respondents, 49 
judged the situation as better, 8 as worse, 
10 as about the same, and 2 reported no 
trouble in finding suitable candidates for 
jobs. Thus, of the 69 replying specifically 
to this question, actually 51 indicated 
that the teacher supply situation is im- 
proving. 

Of the reasons assigned for the bright- 
ening situation, 42 attributed the cause 
to better salary schedules; 10 said better 
working conditions; and 13 judged that 
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teachers were returning from industrial 
employment in significant numbers. 
Whether this is due to the 1957-58 reces- 
sion was not indicated. A few of the 
directors said that although the recession 
was not having an appreciable effect in 
influencing former teachers to return to 
teaching, it was influencing the supply 
situation favorably by slowing down the 
migration to industry. Twenty-three of 
the directors said that teachers were not 
returning from industry in significant 
numbers.? 

The directors were asked to designate 
the teaching levels where they were find- 
ing great difficulty in employing quali- 
fied candidates. Of 64 replies, 27 named 
the elementary-school level; 18, the high- 
school; and 19 named both levels. 

The directors were asked to identify 
the high-school teaching fields and sub- 
jects of great need. In order of fre- 
quency, these were: mathematics, 52; 
science, 44; physical education (women) , 
25; English, 24; industrial arts, 21; 
foreign languages, 29; special education, 
19; library science, 14.8 

The directors were asked to identify 
fields where there is developing an ap- 
parent surplus of teachers. The fields 
or subjects mentioned in order of fre- 


*Additional causes of the improved teacher 
supply situation reported by personnel directors 
(numbers in parentheses indicate frequency of 
mention): high standards and good reputation 
of system (2); more and better students prepar- 
ing to teach (6); better preparation of candi- 
dates (2); labor market is less attractive (2); 
improved security provisions for teachers (3); 
desirable living conditions (5); returning from 
family duties (5); fringe benefits for teachers 
(3); favorable national publicity (2); employ- 
ment of full-time personnel administrator by 


school district (2); miscellaneous reasons (5). 


‘Other fields or subjects mentioned were: art, 
7; home economics, 7; music, 7; vocational, 5; 
chemistry, 4; elementary, 3; physical education, 
3; business education, 2; guidance, 2; journalism, 
2; social studies, 2; auto mechanics, 1;- band, -1; 
biology, 1; distributive education, 1; forensics, 
1; photography, 1; printing, 1: reading, 1; 
speech, 1. 
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quency were: social studies, 52; physical 
education (men), 35; English, 18; music, 
11.4 


Comments of Personnel Directors 


Comments of directors which appeared 
to be somewhat typical of those in the 
same geographical area are included 
below. 


“This was the best hiring season in eight 
years.”"—Russell P. Vincent, East Whittier 
City School District, California. 

“Supply situation is improving. . . . Don't 
believe returnees from industry have con- 
tributed much to the supply. Better salaries 
and working conditions are among first five 
reasons for more supply of competent 
teachers."—Alfred Artuso, Fontana Unified 
School District, California. 

“Supply of fully qualified teachers defi- 
nitely improved over 1957-58. Appears to be 
true in ali of Los Angeles County. Gen- 
erally, higher salaries and living conditions 
are vital factors. Early salary schedule, 
adopted March 6, 1958, by Little Lake Board 
helped in recruiting better teachers. We 
have seen no significant number of people 
returning to teaching from industry.”—F. 
Ray Rosecrans, Little Lake City School Dis- 
trict, California. 

“The supply of teachers in the San Fran- 
cisco metropolitan area has been consistent. 
However, the competition for personnel re- 
solves itself into the problem of the best 
paying districts having an advantage. 
Teachers are shopping. Some effort is being 
made by school districts to cope with this 
problem by offering a higher beginning 
salary or offering greater increments for past 
experience.”—A. L. Bernes, Richmond Public 
Schools, California. 

“We are experiencing the best year since 
1950 in teacher supply. We feel more house- 
wives are returning to teaching and know 
now that we have not had the number of 





‘Other fields or subjects mentioned were: 
home economics, 6; industrial arts, 6; physical 
education, 6; art, 5; business education, 5; com- 
mercial education, 3; history, 3; biology, 1; 
citizenship, 1; coaching, 1; drafting, 1; ele- 
mentary (men), 1; kindergarten, 1; primary, 1; 
Spanish, 1; woodworking, 1. 
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resignations that we have had in the past.” 
—Aubrey T. Bennet, Denver Public Schools. 

“The supply situation showed improve- 
ment this year, both as to quality and 
quantity. This may have been due in part 
to the improved salary schedule in Dade 
County as well as to the recession which was 
felt more severely in other parts of the 
country.”"—Jack Prance, Dade County 
Schools, Florida. 

“This has been our best year in the em- 
ployment of teachers. Better salaries and 
working conditions account for most of it. 
Some have returned from industry. Some are 
here because some member of the family was 
transferred here by industry. Others located 
here so that some member of the family 
might continue his (or her) education.”— 
G. Y. Smith, Atlanta Public Schools, Georgia. 

“If a significant number is more than pre- 
viously, I believe I can say the tide has 
turned in that we had a larger number of 
returnees from industry than any previous 
year of the past five. We have a much better 
salary situation—with an approach to teacher 
evaluation. I feel the supply—except for 
some fields in special education—is very much 
relieved."—Gordon F. Anderson, Evanston 
Elementary Schools, Illinois. 

“This summer was much easier for us in 
filling teaching positions on both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels—the best year 
in the last six for selectivity. Reasons: (1) 
Less turn-over of staff—fewer quitting to shop 
around because of fear of not obtaining 
positions elsewhere. (2) More qualified 
people returning to teaching because of 
business recession. Many former teachers 
said they were available because family in- 
come was down. (3) Cutbacks in production 
and government contracts and fewer going 
into military service has made more men 
available for teaching. Loss of jobs and fear 
of future reduction caused more men to 
apply. (4) Salary schedule and working con- 
ditions now begining to attract people. Men 
returning were agreeable to take less salary 
as beginners in order to provide better 
security for families. Also, many re-employed 
expressed better job satisfaction in teaching.” 
—George F. Ostheimer, Indianapolis Public 
Schools, Indiana. 

“Supply insofar as we are concerned is 
improving. Better salary schedules and work- 
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ing conditions; receiving more from in- 
dustry.”"—Thomas D. Kelley, Wichita Public 
Schools, Kansas. 

“Supply situation is improving over the 
past years. I feel sure this is due to the re- 
cession. College graduates find fewer open- 
ings in business and industry than in former 
years."—W. M. McCord, Louisville Public 
Schools, Kentucky. 

“We have experienced improvement in 
the supply situation, especially in the sec- 
ondary field. The recession has reduced the 
competition with industry. Former teachers 

The directors were asked to designate 
and teacher-trained personnel are returning 
from industry. Our recruitment program has 
been expanded and is paying dividends. I 
believe that the supply is increasing because 
of a reasonably attractive salary schedule 
and diligent efforts to maintain and if pos- 
sible increase minmum requirements for 
full certification.”—Walter M. Snyder, Balti- 
more County Schools, Maryland. 

“Elementary—seems to be improving 
slightly. More young women and some men 
are entering the profession from liberal arts 
background. Secondary—barely holding its 
own, especially in math and science. See no 
evidence of teachers returning from industry, 
although we have had one or two. We are 
still having difficulty in competing salary- 
wise.”—Charles E. Brown, Newton Public 
Schools, Massachusetts. 

“The general situation is improving con- 
siderably although the fields of mathematics 
and science are becoming more difficult. 
Salary schedules and ‘fringe benefits’ for 
Detroit teachers are the best ever. There 
is no significant return of teachers from 
industry but we are experiencing a greater 
return of teachers from leaves of absence. 
In better economic times they would be re- 
questing extensions to the maximum time 
according to our policies.”—George H. Baker, 
Detroit Public Schools, Michigan. 

“During the past year there was noted 
improvement in the number of teachers 
available for placement. Partly due to the 
recession, a certain number of teachers 
sought to return to teaching from industry. 
As a whole these were not the outstanding 
candidates. However, I do feel that it had 
an, impact on the general supply. Better 


salary schedules and better working condi- 
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tions have been conducive to recruiting and 
retaining of better teachers, but there is still 
need for improvement in both these areas 
to attract and retain the best teachers.”— 
Loren L. Cahlander, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, Minnesota. 

“The teacher supply situation in the St. 
Louis Public Schools has shown a slight im- 
provement this year over the previous school 
year. A retrenchment in industry earlier in 
the year made a limited number of persons 
trained for teaching available. However, the 
number has not been significant. Better 
salary schedules are attracting more people 
to teaching than in previous years.”—L. H. 
Diekroeger, St. Louis Public Schools, 
Missouri. 

“We had a noticeable increase in the num- 
ber of inquiries about teaching positions this 
spring from persons ‘shaken out’ by business 
recession. A great majority were unprepared 
or poorly prepared for teaching. We also 
seemed to have an increase in other appli- 
cants but, at the same time, our turn-over 
went up due to a general rise in all turn- 
over factors and competition between school 
systems, for the available supply of teachers 
seemed just as severe, if not more severe, 
than in the previous year.”—]. Kirk Seaton, 
Elizabeth Public Schools, New Jersey. 

“Teacher supply for the most part has 
been quite adequate here in Charlotte. This 
is probably due partially at least to our 
salary schedule, location, and the reputation 
built up over the years. Now that we have 
a full time person in the area of personnel 
administration, we do not anticipate having 
any acute teacher shortage in the near 
future.”—Everett P. Cameron, Charlotte City 
Schools, North Carolina. 

“The supply of teachers in Toledo was 
some better in 1958-59 than in the immedi- 
ately preceding years, particularly in the 
secondary field. Several factors contributed 
to this situation: (1) A $600 across-the- board 
salary increase, plus full credit for outside 
experience and/or military training not to 
exceed six years. (2) The recession returned 
some, and other 1958 graduates came into 
teaching who may have gone into industry 
had jobs been available. (3) A new per- 
sonnel administrator, giving full time to the 
position, was employed.”—Robert F. Shelton, 
Toledo City School District, Ohio. 
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“The supply of teachers available to us 
has increased a great deal the last six months 
in most fields. In only a few fields is there a 
shortage. The tightened economic situation 
the last twelve months made more persons 
appreciate the value of the security offered 
by teaching. Teaching salaries are higher 
than they used to be. Effort is being made to 
improve still further the working conditions 
and fringe benefits for teachers."—C. X. 
Dowler, Tulsa Public Schools, Oklahoma. 

“Ours is improving to the extent that we 
are curtailing our ‘on college campus’ re- 
cruiting for 1959-60. We are receiving more 
college students for student teaching in our 
public schools; more ineligible former 
teachers are becoming certified and available 
for election; and former teachers are return- 
ing from industry and from parenthood. Our 
salary schedule was improved but not to such 
an extent that it attracted great numbers.” 
—H. W. Buskrud, Portland Public Schools, 
Oregon. 

“General improvement in over-all supply. 
Better salary schedule probably largest factor 
for improvement. However, the situation 
seemed to benefit from additional candidates 
available as a result of their completion of 
special intensive teacher preparation courses 
being offered by many liberal arts institu- 
tions.”—Elmer V. Devolve, Providence Public 
Schools, Rhode Island. 

“Our supply situation has been better this 
year than at any time during the past ten 
years: (1) For the first time an adequate 
supply of elementary teachers; (2) more 
women returning to profession after being 
out several years—probably to supplement 
family income; (3) several men returning to 
profession who have been in government 
employment and in commission selling; (4) 
there is an increasing number of men who 
are retiring from the armed services interested 
in teaching (this should grow to be a large 
group during the next few years); (5) the 
quality of college graduates entering teaching 
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seems to be improving; (6) more good sub- 
stitute teachers available than before.”— 
Ernest W. Cabe, Jr., Austin Public Schools, 
Texas. 

“As far as we are concerned in Milwaukee, 
the supply situation is improving. We are 
fortunate in having six local colleges which 
train teachers. Half of our new teachers 
come from these local colleges. We also have 
a very good salary schedule and good work- 
ing conditions. We interview and process 
about 1500 applicants annually for some 400 
positions.”—Olga E. Schlueter, Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Wisconsin. 


Conclusions From the Survey 


How meaningful are the reports of 
these 75 school systems, in the context of 
the total teacher supply-demand situa- 
tion for the country as a whole? The 
sample may reflect some definite and 
significant trends in urban schools. But, 
again, this picture is spotty. At best the 
survey reflects a brightening of the situa- 
tion in many school districts. In some of 
these, special factors probably would ex- 
plain the improvement. Some trends re- 
flected by the survey appear to be sig- 
nificant: (1) improved salary schedules 
is the single most favorable factor; (2) 
the 1957-58 recession has had some effect, 
not so much in terms of reversing the 
migratory flow as in slowing the flow of 
teachers to industry; (3) increased en- 
rollments in teacher education and im- 
proved preparation programs are begin- 
ning to be felt in the supply markets. 

For whatever the sampling may be 
worth, nearly three-fourths of the re- 
spondents judged the teacher supply sit- 
uation as improved, while about one- 
fourth judged it to be about the same 
or worse. 
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TABLE 1 


ToraL NUMBER OF TEACHING POosITIONS AND New TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 1958-59, AND CERTAIN 
CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW TEACHERS, AS REPORTED BY PERSONNEL Directors oF 75 SCHOOL SYSTEMS 








No. of New Teachers Who 
Were 
Total No. No. of Were New Gradu- 
Teaching Teachers Held Sub- College ates Were 
Positions New to standard or Graduates, Pre- From 
in System, System, Emergency Class of vious Other 
School System 1958-59 1958-59 Certificates 1958 Years States 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix Union High 
Schools 744 116 8 40 5 74 
CALIFORNIA 
Alhambra City Schools 524 39 4 13 l 11 
Bakersfield City Schools 665 121 29 79 4 67 
Bellflower School District 379 65 2 25 0 14 
East Whittier City School 
District 336 57 3 24 2 4 
Fontana Unified School 
District 60 56 0 33 0 38 
Glendale Unified School 
District 869 115 12 47 5 43 
La Mesa Spring Valley 
School District 362 68 3 34 3 28 
Little Lake City School 
District 310 68 S 28 4 18 
Lynwood Unified School 
District 264 38 6 14 3 1] 
Montebello Unified School 
District 785 100 3 54 19 9 
Norwalk-LaMirada City 
School District 538 127 64 58 3 69 
Oakland Public Schools 2,458 425 45 132 35 121 
Paramount Unified School 
District 291 18 l 7 0 1 
Pasadena City Schools 1,450 180 7 37 34 42 
Pomona Unified School 
District 472 118 5 59 4 61 
Richmond Public Schools 1,038 100 13 50 4 10 
Sacramento City Unified 
School District 1,626 290 17 103 23 68 
San Bernardino Public 
Schools 1,000 198 4 40 5 133 
San Diego City Unified 
School District 3,675 599 36 310 ? 275 
San Francisco Unified 
School District 3,900 315 8 110 ? ? 
Santa Ana Public Schools 691 151 6 23 7 35 
Vallejo Unified School 
District 266 42 l 15 6 12 
Whittier Union High 
School District 570 127 0 0 0 0 
COLORADO 
Denver Public Schools 3,100 500 0 375 30 400 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington Public 
Schools 639 62 8 19 3 24 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
No. of New Teachers Who 
Were 
Total No. No. of Were New Gradu- 
Teaching Teachers Held Sub College ates Were 
Positions New to standard or Graduates, Pre- From 
in System, System, Emergency Class of vious Other 
School System 1958-59 1958-59 Certificates 1958 Years States 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
FLORIDA 
Dade County Schools 5,800 822 a ? ? 460 
Escambia County 
Schools 1,522 268 3 91 77 159 
Hillsborough County 
Schools 2,800 397 0 185 111 113 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Public Schools 3,465 290 0 174 30 135 
Chatham County 
School System 1,270 238 55 91 9 72 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago Public 
Schools 17,000 1,000 0 600 50 300 
Evanston Elementary 
Schools 438 87 0 28 5 $2 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis Public 
Schools $,205 389 117 15 44 84 
School City of Gary 1,308 216 20 112 6 117 
KANSAS 
Wichita Public Schools 2,353 288 0 105 24 94 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Public 
Schools 1,840 120 19 38 7 27 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Public 
Schools 8,115 343 75 168 9 41 
MARYLAND 
Allegany County 
Schools 646 29 3 10 8 13 
Baltimore County 
Schools 596 523 189 269 38 152 
Harford County 
Schools 561 121 24 65 8 99 
Kent County Schools 148 25 11 6 7 10 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Newton Public 
Schools 813 195 0 74 0 99 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Public Schools 10,357 800 150 600 50 100 
Flint Public Schools 1,332 lll 29 70 1 49 
Grand Rapids Public 
Schools 1,173 165 0 78 2 26 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis Public 
Schools 2,605 298 l 128 54 74 
Richfield Public 
Schools 358 72 0 18 8 21 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
No. of New Teachers Who 
Were 
Total No. No. of Were New Gradu- 
Teaching Teachers Held Sub- College ates Were 
Positions New to standard or Graduates, Pre- From 
in System, System, Emergency Class of vious Other 
School System 1958-59 1958-59 Certificates 1958 Years States 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
St. Paul Public 
Schools 1,673 135 2 56 2 36 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City Public 
Schools 2,763 278 0 91 15 110 
St. Louis Public 
Schools 3,324 192 0 55 0 20 
University City Public 
Schools 39 35 l 6 6 6 
NEW JERSEY 
Elizabeth Public 
Schools 649 82 45 26 16 28 
Jersey City Public 
Schools 1,252 53 6 23 20 0 
Newark 2,858 18 0 90 0 80 
NEW YORK 
Rochester Public 
Schools 1,938 282 12 lll 6 50 
Syracuse City School 
System 165 158 6 91 15 38 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte City Schools 1,280 173 0 45 $1 19 
OHIO 
Dayton Public Schools 2,097 230 5 83 4 37 
Springfield Public 
Schools 76 76 12 19 3 4 
Toledo City School 
District 1,631 74 51 62 $2 39 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa Public Schools 2,071 221 0 79 NR* 33 
OREGON 
Portland Public 
Schools 2,838 482 62 137 NR* 85 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia Public 
Schools 8,032 706 28 624 54 29 
Radnor Township 
Schools 125 29 24 12 0 8 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Public 
Schools 1,174 94 0 42 5 ll 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville County 
Schools 1,523 236 52 78 100 30 
TEXAS 
Amarillo Public 
Schools 1,003 188 5 87 39 41 
Austin Public Schools 1,410 225 22 81 35 27 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 





No. of New Teachers Who 





Were 
Total No. No. of Were New Gradu- 
Teaching Teachers Held Sub- College ates Were 
Positions New to standard or Graduates, Pre- From 
in System System, Emergency Class of vious Other 
School System 1958-59 1958-59 Certificates 1958 Years States 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 











Houston Independent 
School District 6,200 850 4 NR* NR* NR* 


VIRGINIA 
Arlington County 


Schools 1,086 204 5 76 28 91 
Norfolk City Schools 1,693 198 2 62 9 107 
Richmond Public 

Schools 1,680 148 2 55 25 23 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Kanawha County 

Schools 2,057 214 42 78 6 17 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee Public 

Schools 3,468 395 2 248 22 58 

TOTALS 143,817 16,863 1,374 7,066 “1242 4,867 

*No record. 





The Importance of Science and Mathematics 


It is not only for these practical reasons that science is important. It is an important 
part of a liberal education. One of the unique things about the animal, man, is his in- 
telligence and his curiosity about the world around him. Just as it is fun to read about 
life in ancient Greece and to imagine what it would have been like to have been living 
then, likewise it is immensely interesting to study the evidence and speculate about how 
mountains came to be or about the wonderful variety and yet the great regularity of the 
solar system and of the stars, or to think about the enormous complexity of the pattern 
for an entire animal which is coded in the arrangements of atoms in a chromosome. 

Part of the function of education is to train the student to think. While it would be 
wrong to concentrate all one’s practice in thinking to scientific or mathematical topics, 
it is equally wrong to neglect them. Mathematics presents the wonderful quality of exact- 
ness and the clear distinction between assumed postulates and conclusions which can be 
rigorously derived from them. Science is liberalizing in that it presents us problems 
which we can analyze free from any prejudice. It provides a wonderful monument to 
the remarkable capacity of the human brain. It has the advantage that the student can 
test his conclusions himself by going into the laboratory and asking direct questions of 
nature rather than accepting either the authority of the professor or that of the textbook. 


—Kenneth S. Pitzer, “Education for To- 
morrow’s World,” THe EpUCATION OF 
TEACHERS: New Perspectives, Report of 
the Second Bowling Green Conference of 
the National TEPS Commission, held June 
24-28, 1958. 

















Index of Teacher Demand Increases 
for the 1957 Employment Year 


Arter a general reduction in 1956, 
the Index of Teacher Demand shows an 
increase for the 1957 employment year 
in 15 of 21 teaching fields. 

Leading the 21 fields is library science, 
followed by physics, mathematics, general 
science and English. 

Lowest among the fields studied were 
speech, men’s physical education, fine 
arts and biology. 

In the middle range, in order of the 
1957 index, were chemistry, foreign lan- 
guage, women’s physical education, home 
economics, music, industrial arts, social 
studies and agriculture. 

From 1950 to 1957 all 21 fields showed 
a gain in index, the most spectacular 
being physics which rose from the fif- 
teenth position in 1950 to the second 
position in 1957, and chemistry which 
rose from the eighteenth to the seventh 
position in the same period. 

The most stable indexes were in the 
fields of music, home economics, com- 
merce and speech. 

Indexes which were low in 1957 but 
which nevertheless practically doubled 
in the eight-year period were men’s phys- 
ical education, biology and social studies. 

Figure | shows the yearly changes in 
index for elementary and secondary 
teachers in two major groups. 

Indexes for 1958, the current employ- 
ment season, will not be available until 


Martin H. Bartels 

Director of Placement 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinots 


Dr. Ray C. Maul contributes his next 
summary, scheduled for March, 1959. 


How the Index Was Developed 

The Index of Teacher Demand was 
developed from materials produced an- 
nually for a number of years by Dr. 
Maul, Associate Director of Research of 
the NEA.! 

The index was frequently calculated in 
specific instances in order to answer the 
questions of individuals concerning the 
state and national demand for services 
in their particular fields of preparation. 
In order to meet these needs more effec- 
tively, the index has been produced 
systematically for the employment years 
ending in September of 1950 to 1957. 


The Index Defined 

The index which shows the intensity 
of demand in 21 major fields for the 
United States (see Tables I and II) is 
obtained by the following formula: 
Index of Demand (expressed as %) = 

New Teachers Employed 

Teachers Newly Prepared for Certification 
“New Teachers Employed” is defined by 
Dr. Maul in his studies as, “Teachers 
who were not teaching in a given state 
during the preceding year.” Teachers 

"The last of these reports is Teacher Supply 
and Demand in Public Schools, 1958 (Washing- 


ton, D. C.: NEA Research Division, April, 1958) 
32 p. (Including state-by-state tables, 56 p.). 
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Ficure 1. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY INDEXES—1950-57 
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PIGURE 1. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY INDEXES - 1950-57 
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newly qualified for certification enter the 
statistics at that point when they meet 
requirements for regular certification by 
preparation in a recognized institution 


for teacher education. Table I shows 
how the index was derived for 1957, and 
Table II gives the results over an eight- 
year period. 
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Taste I 


Index of Demand by Teaching Fields for the United States in 1957 








Rank voauting Field Demand Supply Index* 
1 ff Pe eee. See ee 303 112 271 
2 a Preare ey me a Se ik aise 193 88 219 
3 eee ih he wey 35,426 17,770 199 
4 Eo ed eau sene wed =e Cry sie 2,674 1,439 186 
5 CO EE re ere 1,750 981 178 
6 —: CMias CA nsiecke Lak oewn ees eee 41 28 150 
7 English . PO Se ee eT ee cicketineoan te 4,387 3,159 139 
8 Chemistry . yr Lit cs wean mek ears rere 314 321 98 
9 High School Ge s,s aeons 27,153 29,410 92 

10 Foreign Language. . . Piha keene tas cee 590 655 90 
11 Women’s Physical I oe, aba 1,011 1,212 83 
12 NES ass ca aks Fase Eee Kee e OS 1,884 2,343 80 
13 cid are das n'e black ¢npl Whe eae Paki ou 1,761 2,247 78 
14 gs ak aun as ten eaale rare ee 2,144 2,828 76 
15 ES Re eres = eet ae 1,174 1,695 69 
16 Sarees coe seis 546 811 67 
17 a a a ee a es oe 3,254 4,856 67 
18 we anh, eer re Perey ee an 633 1,017 62 
19 0 ee ee er 552 911 61 
20 Men’s Physical 1 Education Se eee hee a eau acs 1,502 3,241 46 


21 Speech. . peededteehidtnn vine : ‘oa 266 683 39 








* Percent which the demand is of the unaiie. 


Taste II 
Index of Demand by Teaching Fields for the United States*, 1950-57 











Year 

Rank — — 
1957 Field 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1 Libwary Getemee*... oo sccsecsces 170 205 144 209 298 268 286 271 
2 NS ee 36 71 83 110 172 201 125 219 
3 eee ry ree 134 129 180 198 187 = 211 308 199 
4 RS ee 72 83 92 129 156 183 172 186 
5 SE Oi ka wee eee kas 80 109 126 172 156 §=6208 182 178 
6 PL PET eee eee 71 67 122 43 98 176 128 150 
7 ki s.c teow aren seas we ~~ 67 94 % 3 ie 14 if FW 
8 CE eo auc ae 000 Keee aes 32 42 50 66 98 111 93 98 
9 eee 49 61 62 75 88 98 90 92 
10 Foreign Language... . ation 34 46 47 58 hi 84 83 90 
11 Women’s Physical Education... . 53 65 59 59 7 71 79 83 
12 Home Ecomomics.............. 68 79 73 85 87 89 78 80 
13 DE tens bets aces enten xks 70 65 61 64 73 80 79 78 
14 SR 0) su wa 6 aR wae Ws “eon 63 67 68 75 90 89 74 76 
15 Rs. o'- .Gp s acol nie ee 44 51 60 71 83 92 81 69 
16 (0 Pr rrr ere Tse 46 51 61 62 62 75 61 67 
17 Sf errr res 37 48 48 60 65 68 61 67 
18 PL thc dk cna bas snkans osced 32 45 37 47 60 68 50 62 
19 Oe Cer ee eee 47 36 38 54 60 78 72 61 
20 Men’s Physical Education. ..... 25 36 36 43 49 55 54 46 
21 ren a ee 31 36 32 44 42 43 39 39 





* Data obtained from Annual Teacher Supply and Demand Report by Ray C. Maul. Data for 
1957 includes 30 states and 4 territories. 

> Indexes are expressed as percent that demand is of supply. 

* Index unreliable since this subject is frequently taught by teachers not possessing a major in 
this field. 
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What the Index Means normally only about 60 per cent of the 

The meaning of this index can be best newly-qualified teachers enter the pro- 
explained by an illustration. Looking  fession immediately upon graduation. 
at Table I, the fifth item, “General The source for the additional new 
Science,” shows an index of 178 points teachers who were secured is naturally 
for 1957, This means that for every 100 quite varied. It includes returning serv- 
teac hers newly qualified for certification icomen. comiidates from other states. 
with a major in general science, by at- h s h sai ads ‘thealiilie 
tendance at the colleges and universities Ss ae ee SP ae, ne 
which prepared teachers during 1957, the profession and individuals with a bare 
states and territories represented actually 9 "!™7um of 10, erect rather than 
employed 178 new teachers whose major ©llege majors in their teaching field. In 
responsibility was the teaching of general other words a demonstrated need for 178 
science. This statement becomes even teachers was met by only about 60 newly- 
more startling when we consider that prepared teachers likely to fill openings. 





Language Arts Concentration for Teachers of English 


. The School of Education at the University of Kansas has inaugurated a new 
program of study, called “The Language Arts Concentration,” for the purpose of 
providing better training in subject matter for high school teachers of English, speech, 
and journalism. 

The language arts major and minor for high school teachers was first instituted at 
the University of Kansas in 1950. It replaced the traditional majors and minors in 
English and speech that had been in operation up to this time. The unique quality of 
a language arts major or minor is that both speech and English are required; therefore, 
it would be impossible for a prospective teacher of English to avoid taking several 
courses in speech as it would be likewise impossible for the prospective teacher of speech 
to avoid taking several courses in English. Thus, a student could major in the language 
arts and emphasize English or he could emphasize speech. In either case he would be 
required to take enough supporting courses in the other field to enable him to teach 
either subject in a Class A high school in Kansas. 

In 1953 another option was provided whereby a student could major in the language 
arts and emphasize journalism. In addition to 16 semester hours of journalism, this 
program required one course in speech and enough supporting courses to enable him to 
teach English as well. 

During the time these programs were in operation, the students who were graduated 
from the School of Education were also required to complete a minor in another 
teaching area. The reason for this was two-fold: first, many students began their 
teaching careers in small schools where they were often assigned to two and sometimes 
three different subjects; second, requiring a minor added to the breadth of the student's 
training by acquainting him with another area of knowledge and thus gave him a more 
liberal education. 

A study of the requests received by the Teachers Appointment Bureau of the University 
of Kansas during the school year 1956-57 revealed that out of a total of 650 requests for 
all types of high school teachers of the language arts, 257 were for full-time English 
teachers, 120 for teachers of English and speech, 37 for teachers of English and journalism, 
and 16 for full-time speech teachers. Since first-year teachers were eligible for the majority 
of these positions, the need for an additional program of teacher training in which the 
student would be allowed to specialize more intensely in the language arts became 
apparent.—Excerpted from “The Language Arts Concentration: A New Program for 
Training Teachers of English, Speech, and Journalism,” by Oscar M. Haugh and Kenneth 
E. Anderson in Universtry oF KANSAS BULLETIN OF EDUCATION 12:3:125; May, 1958. 











How Logic Can Help the Teacher 


Tus discussion arises out of a convic- 
tion, predicated upon experience, that 
the study of logic can increase the effec- 
tiveness of the public school teacher; 
that it can serve the double function of 
deepening his own insights and of ex- 
panding the areas of awareness of his stu- 
dents. 

The discussion arises out of a further 
conviction that the failure of teacher 
education institutions to include logic in 
their curricula has resulted in an un- 
fortunate loss both to the teacher and 
his students. In teacher education logic 
is conspicuous by its absence. This ab- 
sence, however, need not constitute a 
necessary indictment of logic. The in- 
dictment could point elsewhere. 

Still further, this discussion arises out 
of another conviction that teacher edu- 
cation institutions have a moral, as well 
as an academic obligation to include in 
their curricula any area of human en- 
deavor that is rich in its capacity to 
broaden and deepen insight and under- 
standing. 

It is assumed here that logic is funda- 
mental to the entire understanding enter- 
prise. Perhaps this necessary relation be- 
tween logic and understanding can best 
be epitomized by a quotation lifted from 
The Discourses of Epictetus: 

When one of the company said, “Con- 
vince me that logic is necessary,” “Do you 
wish me to demonstrate this to you?” he 
asked. “Yes.” “Then must I use a demon- 
strative form of argument?” And when 
this was admitted: ““Then how will you 
know whether I argue fallaciously?”” And 
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as the man was silent: “Don’t you see,” 
said Epictetus, “how even you yourself 
acknowledge that logic is necessary, since 
without its assistance you cannot so much 
as know whether it is necessary or not?” 
But the plan of development here is 
not to try to convince by recourse to 
theoretical argument. Rather, it is pro- 
posed that the necessity for logic can 
best be demonstrated by showing specific 
examples of how it can help the teacher. 
Logic will be defined, therefore, not in 
terms of what it is but in terms of what 
it does. Obviously, in a paper of re- 
stricted length, our description of the 
helpfulness of logic must be synoptic and 
suggestive rather than exhaustive and 
complete. With these qualifications we 
turn to illustrations supporting our 
claim that logic can help the teacher. 


Logic and Linguistics 


Communication is the ineluctable key 
in the teacher-pupil relationship, and 
language is the major communicative de- 
vice. It must follow then that the more 
the teacher understands about the nature 
and function of language in its com- 
municative setting the more facile he will 
be in the teaching process. 

Now language, as it is taught to the 
non-specializing language student, is 
primarily a matter of learning the proper 
forms of speaking and writing. On the 
general education level this means simple 
lessons in sentence formation, and the 
minutiae of formal grammar. There is 
no intention of belittling these things. 
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They simply don’t go far enough into 
the matters of linguistics. 

A deeper problem lies behind the 
structure of language and this problem 
is that of meaning. A study of the mean- 
ing of “meaning” opens the door to the 
vast and intriguing realm of scientific 
verification. But we must omit further 
exploration of general semantics and con- 
tent ourselves with specifics. We turn, 
therefore, to selected areas where logic 
can enrich the linguistic repertory of 
the teacher. 


First, in the logical analysis of lan- 
guage, it is seen as having a variety of 
functions. There is an informative func- 
tion, the purpose of which is to impart 
authenticated meanings. Informative 
language must meet rigid standards: it 
must be capable of public (scientific) 
verification; it must be authenticated by 
recognized standards of scholarship, and 
so forth. Informative language is the 
only type that is susceptible to true or 
false judgments. 


Language also has a practical function. 
Here the purpose is to get people to do 
things—buy a car, donate to the Red 
Cross, join a church. Practical language 
is often used as if informative—its ulti- 
mate purpose being that of getting others 
to do something without exploring the 
reasons for doing so. It is the language 
of the politician and of the advertising 
agency. 

Practical language is not amenable to 
true or false judgments, largely because 
it cannot meet the test of public verifi- 
ability. But many people accept practical 
language as true or false, and will enter 
heated controversies to defend which- 
ever alternate they may have chosen. 
How much bitterness, acrimony, and 
futile debate has taken place because of 
failure to make the distinction that such 
use of language has no truth status—and 
how much of this in the classroom super- 
vised by the teacher who has never 
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learned the differentia between informa- 
tive and practical langauge! 

Still further, language has an emo- 
tional or poetic function, the chief char- 
acteristic of which is subjectivity. How 
often do we hear presumably well edu- 
cated men atempting to make an emo- 
tional or poetic statement serve an 
informative function! When this is done 
confusion is compounded. It seems ap- 
parent that the teacher who is unaware 
of such linguistic distinctions would 
have a difficult time handling the prob- 
lem of meaning—a case of the blind lead- 
ing the blind. 

Another example of how logic could 
come to the aid of the teacher in han- 
dling communication is found in logical 
distinctions between definitions and de- 
scriptions. (Just where in the teacher 
education curriculum is this brought to 
the attention of the prospective teacher?) 

A definition is a linguistic stipulation, 
which is the prerogative of any speaker 
or writer. It has no truth value simply 
because it is a logical construct and hence 
has no referent in the outside world of 
things and objects. Since the definition 
has no truth status—that is, can be 
neither true nor false—its strengths de- 
pends upon its adequacy or inadequacy. 
There can be as many definitions of an 
abstraction as there are people, and one 
definition is as good as another! “Edu- 
cation” is such an abstraction today and 
the multiple definitions for it make it 
an excellent example of our position! 
The controversial storm clouds arise 
when individuals attempt to preempt 
definitions and make them normative. 
How much fruitless argument flows from 
failure to make this distinction! Shouldn't 
the teacher know his way around in this 
area? 

Turning to description we find logi- 
cians giving it the status of informative 
language—capable of yielding true or 
false judgments. Why? Let us explore 
the logic of knowing. A description be- 

















HOW LOGIC CAN HELP THE TEACHER 


gins with an object to the observer. The 
object “imposes” meaning on the ob- 
server. The accuracy of his description 
can be tested by other or all observers 
who care to check for accuracy. In de- 
scriptions the observer reports what he 
sees or hears and so forth. In definition 
the movement originates in the mind 
and terminates in the mind. 

Now it is argued here that if a teacher 
is unable to make this distinction be- 
tween definition and description he is 
definitely handicapped in his capacity to 
guide children wisely! Perhaps the fail- 
ure to make such logical distinctions is 
responsible for a major portion of the 
disrupting and fragmenting controversies 
that beset the world today! 

We must halt our examples of linguis- 
tics because there are other areas we wish 
to explore in relating logic to teacher 
improvement. As the reader well knows, 
however, linguistics is assuming greater 
and greater importance in quests for 
meaning. The teacher's ignorance at 
this point must be equated with the 
teacher’s inadequacy. Logic could open 
this door to the teacher and hence to 
his students. 


Logic and the Knowing Enterprise 


As professional educators we have an 
affinity to meaningful experiences, and 
we should have. But meaningfulness 
connotes such things as understanding, 
insight, emotional and intellectual iden- 
tification. Dewey would say that, with- 
out such rapport, education is replaced 
by training—there is no identification by 
the learner of the things being learned. 

Yet we teach facts, facts, and more 
facts. One wonders how many public 


school teachers have any appreciative 
understanding of how facts come to be 
such. Is the knowing enterprise one that 
he can enter into in a meaningful way? 
This reliance upon “canned” facts ac- 
tually means that.we skim off conclusions 
and deal with them in apparent indif- 
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ference to their origins. This does not 
contribute to meaningfulness either for 
the teacher or for the student. 

Logic opens the door of meaning here, 
enabling the prospective teacher appre- 
ciatively to enter into the knowledge- 
making enterprise. Our dominant, cur- 
rent way of teaching facts to teachers 
perhaps justifiably warrants their con- 
cluding that they (facts) have come to us 
labeled as such; as manna from heaven. 
Insight, cultural bigness and understand- 
ing must emerge as the teacher comes to 
see the ways of knowing and substantiat- 
ing. Knowing the conditions affirming 
a scientific fact, he must communicate 
their strengths and weaknesses; knowing 
the nature of historic fact (credibility) 
he must become humble and teach com- 
paratively and tolerantly; knowing the 
claims and counter-claims of great his- 
toric systems of knowledge, he can com- 
municate fine and significant distinctions 
between fact, dogma, and opinion. In- 
sight is not something that just happens 
to one; it is the outgrowth of contact, of 
exposure, and of familiarity. Logic can 
supply this familiar contact. 


Logic and Inference 


A major aspect of the teaching func- 
tion is demonstration. We are concerned 
here with its logical aspects. How can 
one prove convincingly unless he knows 
the conditions of coercive proof? An 
analogy is apropos here: One frequently 
encounters speakers who are unsure of 
their grammar, and this is reflected in 
their expressions of insecurity. The 
proper recommendation to them would 
be to learn to operate within the rules of 
correct speech. The same recommenda- 
tion is apropos regarding proof—the only 
genuine answer is to know the rules and 
be able to operate within them. Deduc- 
tive logic is the open sesame here. Such 
statements as “I think,” “maybe,” “be- 
cause I said so,” or “because the book 
said so,” should not be allowed as ex- 
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planatory devices from school teachers. 
There appears to be no substitute for 
genuine knowing at this point, and 
either the teacher does know or he 
doesn't; and if he doesn’t, perhaps it is 
because we in teachers colleges have 
been remiss in teaching him. An exam- 
ple may be helpful. 

During the trying years when McCar- 
thyism was in the saddle, many devious 
devices were used to mislead people. The 
following statement came to the attention 
of the present writer: It was argued that 
communists were advocates of economic 
planning; it was further argued that “fair 
dealers” were also advocates of economic 
planning. Ergo, what does that make a 
fair dealer? 

Now a teacher with no specific logical 
training could examine such a statement 
and exclaim, “It just doesn’t look right 
to me. I think there is something wrong 
with it but I don’t know what.” This 
doesn't seem a very convincing answer 
and justifiably should not be considered 
At best it leaves a feeling of 
doubt, of incertitude. Would not the 
teacher be more convincing if he could 
demonstrate its falsity? He could set it 
up as a syllogism, and using a device of 
formal logic, make his meaning un- 
equivocal. 


as such. 


Before leaving the subject of logic and 
inference a word should be written re- 
garding imductive inference. Induction 
is the process of moving from the parts 
toward the whole; it is the way of scien- 
tific generalization. Now the reader well 
knows that a_ generalization is no 
stronger than the data (or instances) sup- 
porting it. As Aristotle said, “One swal- 
low does not make a spring.” Also, unless 
the data are known, generalization can 
be misleading. For example: One-half 


of the Negroes of Millard, Missouri, have 
police records. Really startling, isn’t it? 
And it is more startling to learn that 
there are only two Negroes in Millard! 

Recently in a master’s thesis on Mis- 
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sourians migrating to the Oregon Coun- 
try the writer found the following: “All 
the people from Missouri moved to the 
Oregon Country in support of the doc- 
trine of ‘manifest destiny.’ ”’ 

Not just one went for excitement or 
wanderlust? One would never suspect 
that inductive generalizations are only 
probable by observing the manner in 
which most teachers generalize! All and 
mo constitute the favorite generalizing 
devices of public school teachers! If you 
doubt this, examine their “objective” 
true-false tests! If precise, accurate, and 
cautious generalizations mean anything 
in the repertory of the teacher, then logic 
is a must in teacher competence. If some 
other discipline is supposed to be provid- 
ing for this need, it’s doing a miserable 
job of it! 


Logic and the Material Fallacies 


Talleyrand is reported to have said 
that the purpose of language is to con- 
ceal our ideas. Fallacies are many and 
varied. They flow from faulty observa- 
tion or erroneous interpretation; they 
may be formulated deliberately to mis- 
lead; they may be tricky arguments de- 
signed to snare the unwary. The reader 
knows what they are, he appreciates 
their subtle guile, and his “guard is up” 
against them. But, can we say the same 
about public school teachers in general? 
Wouldn't a working knowledge of these 
fallacies increase his teaching effective- 
ness many-fold—particularly in a world 
that is so congenial to the demagogue 
and the charlatan? 

Our purpose, however, is to demon- 
strate specifically how logic can help the 
teacher. Let us explore some of the 
fallacies. 

In one form the question-begging fal- 
lacy operates by assuming what it is try- 
ing to prove. We know this as circularity 
of reasoning: “Ideals are eternal because 
they live forever.” “God exists. How do 
you know? The Bible tells us so. But how 
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do you know the Bible is true? Because it 
is God's word.” 

In another form it employs the ques- 
tion begging epithet—either laudatory 
or derogatory. It attempts to convince 
without proving. “He is a ‘red’ a ‘rad- 
ical.’”” “This is ‘Holsum’ bread”; “this 
is a ‘form fitting’ girdle’—with the hoped- 
for reader inference that other brands 
are not “Holsum” or “form fitting.” 

Then there is the effective ad hominem 
which shifts attack from an opponent's 
argument to the opponent himself. Sup- 
pose two people are debating federal aid 
to education. The ad hominem expert, 
realizing that he’s losing the argument, 
attacks his opponent with, “Don’t listen 
to anything he says. He is an integra- 
tionist.”” 

Again there is the ad ignorantiam 
which attempts to throw the burden of 
disproof upon his opponent, fallaciously 
leaving the impression that his point is 
won in the inability of the opponent to 
disprove it. Negative proof has limited 
value but how often we hear it. Speaker 
One: “You made the assertion; now 
prove it.” Speaker Two: “I know it is 
true; you disprove it.” And too often 
Speaker Two leaves the scene thinking 
he has won—as do many of his hearers! 

In the sciences we have the causal 
fallacies, such as mistaken cause and in- 
sufficient cause. These are the stock-in- 
trade of the nostrum vendors, without 
which they would sink into oblivion. 

Under mistaken cause we find some 
midwestern farmers blaming the drought 
of 1956 on Eisenhower (perhaps this 
should be listed under insufficient cause); 
the Alma Mater taking credit for the suc- 
cess of a prominent alumnus; the physi- 
cian believing that all his patients re- 
cover as a result of his medication; the 
devout worshipper. attributing his ac- 
complishments to the burning of candles 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Turning to insufficient cause we wit- 
ness the Democrats -blaming the depres- 
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sion of 1929 on the Republicans and the 
Republicans reciprocating by blaming 
World Wars I and II on the Democrats; 
or again, our placing the cause of con- 
fused international relations today upon 
the shoulders of John Foster Dulles; or 
attributing the winning of World War 
II to Eisenhower; or placing the cause 
of all wars upon the munition manufac- 
turers; or attributing the stability of the 
American community to the influence of 
the Church; or attributing longevity to 
abstinence from alcohol and/or tobacco 
and so forth. 


How can one teach history effectively 
if he doesn’t see the interplay of cause 
and effect operating and be competent 
to judge valid from invalid inferences in 
causation? How can the teacher take his 
student off the preferred sucker list of 
charlatans if he is still on it himself? 
Again, logic can help the teacher in 
building for herself and in transferring 
to her students competence in critical 
evaluation. 


Conclusions 


Perhaps the reader will agree that the 
chief stocks-in-trade of institutions of 
learning, including teacher education in- 
stitutions, are the imparting of knowl- 
edge and the development of intellect. 


But neither reliable knowledge nor the 
developed intellect are accidents. If they 
were, formal education would be un- 
necessary. Both knowledge and intellect 
are the outgrowth of a selected method, 
and this method is logic. This has been 
a valid generalization clear across the in- 
tellectual history of the western world. 
Without logic literary-historical criticism 
would be meaningless and it would be 
impossible to talk about historic or liter- 
ary facts. The sciences are such by virtue 
of logical method. Logical method lies 


‘The reader may interpret these purposes 
either in classical or instrumental terms. Either 
way the basic purposes of education remain as 
stated. 
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at the heart of mathematics, of statistics, 
of physics. Language itself is structured 
according to logic. Without logic the in- 
tellectual enterprise would collapse. 

Thus it seems paradoxical that logic 
occupies such a low estate in teacher 
education that fewer than ten such insti- 
tutions in the United States offer spe- 
cialized courses in it. 

So long as this condition exists it seems 
that teacher education is playing only 
half its keyboard. That is, we stress the 
product or knowledge phase of education 
and ignore the process or getting phase. 
Both phases are necessary if education 
is to be meaningful. An _ illustration 
is apropos: A criticism of assembly-line 
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production is that it limits the worker 
to his little operation and seldom enables 
him to see his work in relation to the 
synthesizing process or in relation to the 
finished product, thus limiting the 
meaningfulness of his work. Isn't this 
comparable to what is happening in 
teacher education? Emphasis on the 
product (knowledge) to the exclusion of 
the process limits the possibility for 
understanding. 

Finally, if education is the way of in- 
telligence, and if intelligence is struc- 
tured according to logic, then logic is 
a necessary tool in the kit of teacher 
education. Can one genuinely doubt its 
ability to help the teacher? 





The Arts of Uncertainty 








By what may be called the arts of certitude man has contrived to move, though un- 
steadily, from point to point in his long pilgrimage. By these arts he has made his life 
physically comfortable. He has extended it. By these arts he has made all kinds of things; 
he has, as we like to say, made progress. Having acquired much knowledge, he has the 
sense of having acquired some certainty. These are great accomplishments: They account 
for most of what the man in the street—a street now crowded with new-model auto- 
mobiles—calls “civilization.” Yet about ourselves, about our fellowmen, about life, we 
still confront much that is vague, changeful, unpredictable, immeasurable, unknown, 
unknowable. The humanities are concerned with all such things. Compared with the 
true sciences and with the arts of certitude, compared even with various crafts of profit- 
able doing and workable guessing, the humanities remain the arts of uncertainty. 


—Harry H. Ransom, “The Arts of Un- 
certainty,” THE EDUCATION OF 


TEACHERS: NEw PERSPECTIVES, Re- 
port of the Second Bowling Green 
Conference of the National TEPS 
Commission, held June 24-28, 1958. 























Teacher Education Programs 
for Liberal Arts Graduates 


Tue ever-increasing demands for cer- 
tificated teachers has resulted in the de- 
velopment of emergency programs to 
offset the dearth of classroom instructors 
in the nation’s public schools. One 
general plan aimed at providing skilled 
school personnel is the certification of 
liberal arts graduates after a relatively 
brief period of preparation consisting of 
education courses, practice teaching, 
and additional work in their major and 
minor fields. 

A survey of these training programs 
undertaken at Eastern Michigan College 
has revealed a wide divergence in the 
organization of courses, the selection of 
students, and the assignment of credits. 
Twenty-eight institutions responded to 
a letter of inquiry sent to 38 colleges and 
universities regarding the operation of 
this particular type of program at their 
school. 

All 28 require bachelor’s degrees for 
admission to the program. Four colleges 
require employment by a school district 
before admission to their course of study 
(Claremont College; University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; University of Southern 
California; and University of Idaho). 
The personal qualifications of candidates 
for admission to programs vary consid- 
erably among institutions. Evidence of 
high academic achievement is specifically 
stated as required by three of the 28 col- 
leges responding (Harvard University, 
Yale University, and City College of New 
York). However, satisfactory completion 
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of tests in academic aptitude and achieve- 
ment is requisite to admission to two 
additional colleges (Temple University 
and College of the Pacific). Undergrad- 
uate records of quality-point indices of 
2.25 or better are stated as necessary for 
admission by five institutions (George 
Washington University; Kent State Uni- 
versity; State University of New York, 
Buffalo; University of California at Los 
Angeles; and University of California, 
Berkeley). Other institutions may have 
specific academic requirements but they 
were not listed in the information that 
was provided. 

Selection on the basis of personality, 
maturity, and interest is stated as req- 
uisite for admission by 11 colleges and 
universities (Bank Street College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, George Washing- 
ton University, Harvard University, Kent 
State University, New York University, 
Northwestern University, Temple Uni- 
versity, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Wayne State University, and Yale 
University). One institution developed 
its Own attitude test to screen candidates 
(Bank Street College) . 


Four General Patterns 


Course programs tend to follow four 
general patterns. One pattern consists 
of merely providing courses to satisfy 
the requirements for certification in the 
state in which the institution is located. 
This approach is utilized by nine univer- 
sities (University of Idaho, Kent State 
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University, University of Kansas, Michi- 
gan State University, University of Mary- 
land, Miami University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Vermont, and Uni- 
versity of Wyoming). 


\ second pattern for the certification 
of college graduates consists of a series of 
courses to be satisfactorily completed by 
the teacher-certificate candidate. Pre- 
scribed courses of study designed for all 
candidates are found at 11 institutions 
(Bank Street College; State Teachers 
College, Boston; University of Cincin- 
nati; City College of New York; College 
of the Pacific; George Washington Uni- 
versity; National College of Education; 
New York State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo; Northwestern University; Ohio 
State University; and University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles). The inclusion of 
other professional courses varies from 
one institution to another. All these col- 
leges require courses in psychology, in 
methods and in student teaching for the 
completion of programs which eventuate 
in teaching certificates. Special second- 
ary-school certification programs are 
offered by six of the colleges (State 
Teachers College, Boston; City College 
of New York; George Washington Uni- 
versity; and University of California at 
Los Angeles). 

The third pattern features a super- 
vised group experience—special seminars 
in education. Supervised teaching in a 
public school system is also required. 
The entire program is usually completed 
during an academic year and one sum- 
mer session. This type of program is 
available at six institutions (University 
of California, Berkeley; Claremont Col- 
lege; New York University; Temple Uni- 
versity;' University of Southern Califor- 
nia; and Wayne State University). These 
are all graduate programs. Credits 
earned in the programs may be applied 


‘Program takes three years to complete. 
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toward a master’s degree.?, Only one of 
these is a secondary education program 
(Temple University); the rest are for 
prospective elementary teachers. Full 
teaching salaries are paid for supervised 
experiences in four of these programs 
(University of California, Berkeley; Uni- 
versity of Southern California;. Clare- 
mont College; and Temple University). 


The fourth type of program is based 
on the selection of outstanding liberal 
arts graduates who wish to become 
teachers. Two universities of the 28 in- 
stitutions responding have organized 
such programs (Harvard and Yale Uni- 
versities). One of these boasts an indi- 
vidualized analysis of each candidate, 
with a program constructed to meet his 
particular needs as a secondary school 
teacher (Yale University). No_ basic 
courses are required of the candidates; 
the adviser in cooperation with the stu- 
dent determines the plan to be followed. 
The other institution (Harvard Uni- 
versity) requires a series of courses to be 
pursued in the fields of educational phi- 
losophy and history, educational psy- 
chology, educational methods, and stu- 
dent teaching for elementary school prep- 
aration. An apprenticeship program is 
available to students who desire to com- 
plete degree requirements in one aca- 
demic year. The internship program 
provides a combination of graduate study 
and paid employment as teachers and 
takes a calendar year to complete. The 
programs of both institutions lead to 
master’s degrees. 


There are conflicting views on the as- 
signment of graduate credit to the certi- 
fication programs of bachelor’s degree 
possessors. Graduate credit for teacher 
certification is granted by 13 institutions 
(Bank Street College; State Teachers 
College, Boston; City College of New 
York; Claremont College; Harvard Uni- 


*With the exception of Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 
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versity; Michigan State University; New 
York University; National College of 
Education; New York State Teachers 
College, Buffalo; Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Temple University; University of 
Southern California; and Yale Univer- 
sity). Specific courses may receive grad- 
uate credit in one institution and under- 
graduate credit in another. For example, 
student teaching is specifically given for 
graduate credit at six schools (Bank 
Street College; State Teachers College, 
Boston; Claremont College; University 
of Southern California; Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Yale University). Other in- 
stitutions designate this particular course 
for undergraduate credit only (ie. 
National College of Education and City 
College of New York). 

It is evident from this research that 
there is much divergence of approach in 
the teacher education programs designed 
for liberal arts graduates. The conflict- 
ing philosophies of the institutions pro- 
viding such programs may be resolved 
only through the development of sound 
evaluation programs. A serious draw- 
back to effective appraisal is the absence 
of a clear-cut image of the personal 
characteristics and professional compe- 
tence a qualified teacher ought to pos- 
sess. Some institutions evidence a lack 
of clarity in their conception of a pro- 
fessional teacher; the concept seems 
merely to be that of an individual who 
has completed the prescribed courses of 
study for certification. Clearly, this issue 
is a pressing one in need of serious con- 
sideration by teacher education insti- 
tutions. 

Another hurdle to be overcome in the 
evaluation process is the choice of an in- 
stitution by the prospective teachers. In 
additon to being able to satisfy entrance 
requirements, the prospective candidate 
is influenced by the reputation and the 
proximity of the school and the oppor- 
tunity to earn an income while pursuing 
a teacher education program. 
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Furthermore, students may be at- 
tracted to schools in which graduate 
credits or degrees are offered for satis- 
factory completion of the programs. Do 
some of these factors have more influence 
than others in attracting better candi- 
dates? There are no completed studies on 
this issue at present. 


Evaluations Underway 


At least two institutions are engaged 
in a careful evaluation of their profes- 
sional-preparation program for liberal 
arts graduates. Temple University, 
under the sponsorship of a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, has set up two pilot studies to ana- 
lyze the effectiveness of their program. 
The students who enter Temple Uni- 
versity’s program are carefully screened 
liberal arts graduates without previous 
professional training. They are first 
given a six-weeks summer orientation to 
teaching. In the fall each student is as- 
signed to a teaching position at full pay 
and becomes a member of a team which 
includes two or three experienced 
teachers. The team meets twice a week 
to deal with teaching problems which 
arise. A supervisor from the staff of the 
Experimental Program in Teacher Edu- 
cation visits the school weekly and pro- 
vides guidance for the new teacher. The 
supervisor becomes the adviser to the 
teacher and conducts seminars on cam- 
pus designed to provide professional 
content to supplement the candidate's 
practical experience. The teacher re- 
ceives a master’s degree in education 
after successful completion of the three- 
year program. This program is being 
evaluated by matching each teacher, re- 
cruited and employed as described, with 
another beginning teacher who receives 
his professional training as part of his 
undergraduate curriculum. 

The University of Southern California 
Teacher Education Project is also being 
evaluated. The candidates are selected 
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primarily by cooperating elementary 
schools which offer these persons full- 
time employment as teachers. In the 
summer preceding classroom teaching, 
the candidate registers for ten credits of 
work in elementary school methods and 
curriculum, child development, the 
learning process, guidance, and directed 
teaching. During the school year, he en- 
rolls in campus courses which are de- 
voted to curriculum and methods and 
which are conducted on Saturday morn- 
ings. During the summer following the 
first year of teaching, he registers for 
eight credits, which include audio-visual 
instruction and directed teaching. The 
participants are taught in special sections 
so that their needs may be more ade- 
quately met. A single faculty member 
supervises the on-campus and field ex- 
periences of a number of these students. 
All credits earned in this program may 
be applied toward the master’s degree. 

Evaluation has been carried out by 
the employment of principals’ ratings 
of the project teachers’ effectiveness and 
matched ratings of beginning teachers 
in the same school system who have re- 
ceived the usual undergraduate training. 
According to findings, the ratings re- 
ceived by the two groups are almost 
identical. Evaluations of personal ex- 
periences reveal that the first-year project 
teacher is one who undergoes greater 
anxiety than the non-project teacher and 
finds his work and courses more phys- 
ically demanding. 

In the aforementioned study, a second 
group of candidates was evaluated; the 
second group received lower ratings than 
the first-studied group. This was par- 
ticularly true of those who were em- 
ployed outside the Los Angeles public 
school district; they were rated signif- 
icantly below the regularly certified be- 
ginning teachers. 
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Similar evaluations of other programs 
is certainly desirable. One school (Bowl- 
ing Green State University) has already 
abolished its teacher education program 
for liberal arts graduates because it was 
felt to be unsatisfactory. How many 
others may take this step after completing 
thorough evaluations is a moot question. 
To be sure, the quality of the programs 
is variable and in need of serious study. 
The selection of students, the content of 
the course offerings, the types of field ex- 
periences employed are all worthy of 
closer examination than they have been 
given up to this point. 





List of Responding Institutions 


Bank Street College of Education 
State Teachers College, Boston 
University of California, Berkeley 
University of California at Los Angeles 
University of Cincinnati 

City College, New York 
Claremont College 

George Washington University 
Harvard University 

University of Idaho 

University of Kansas 

Kent State University 

University of Maryland 

Miami University 

Michigan State University 
National College of Education 
New York State Teachers College, Buffalo 
New York University 
Northwestern University 

Ohio State University 

University of Oregon 

College of the Pacific 

University of Southern California 
Temple University 

University of Vermont 

Wayne State University 
University of Wyoming 

Yale University 

















Student Teaching Experiences 


Tus experience was of great value to 

me.” 

Thus did a majority of recent gradu- 
ates rate 15 of the 18 items representing 
their student teaching course. This 
favorable evaluation appeared in the 
results of a survey! which sought data 
for course appraisal and improvement. 
Many valuable suggestions were made 
for meeting the future needs of begin- 
ning teachers. 

The 15 items are listed below, num- 
bered as they were on the original 
questionnaire: 

1. Group conferences with 

supervisor. 

2. Individual conferences with college 
supervisor with regard to observa- 
tions of lessons. 

3. Individual conferences with college 

supervisor with regard to matters 

other than observed lessons. 

Writing lesson plans. 

6. Writing reports of observations with 
regard to the 10 required units 


college 


or 





*This paper is based on a survey of 122 
former student teachers who comprised the 
total number assigned to one Hunter College 
student-teacher supervisor in the past four years. 
Survey questionnaires were returned by 67 (or 
55 per cent) of the 122 recent graduates. The 
questionnaire listed 18 items of student teaching 
experience with provision for rating each item 
as (1) “of great value and needs to be con- 
tinued,” or (2) “of moderate value,” or (3) 
“of little or no value.” Comments on needs for 
improvement of the student teaching course 
and on topics for group discussions were invited. 
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(physical conditions, routines, rec- 
ords, discipline, personality, etc.). 
8. Evaluation of teaching by the class- 
room teacher or school principal. 
9. Association with teachers and staff 
members in the school situation. 

10. Experiences with the children, such 
as talking with them and observing 
their behavior or their play. 

11. Observation of procedures used by 
classroom teachers. 

13. Assisting the classroom teacher. 

14. Teaching classes, groups, or in- 
dividuals. 

15. Collecting 
future use. 

16. Experiences with school facilities, 
such as supplementary supplies and 
books, films, slides, science and 
mathematical equipment. 

17. Additional experiences, such as trips 
with class, sitting in on doctor-nurse 
conferences, assisting with assembly 
programs, lunchroom details, play- 
ground duty, and testing. 

18. Opportunity to practice professional 
standards, such as following correct 
channels, following through special 
assignments, being prompt at duty, 
learning how to get along with 
others. 

The three items which were rated by 
less than 50 per cent of the respondents 
as being of great value were: (4) “keep- 
ing logs or daily reports of student teach- 
ing experiences,” (7) “writing case stud- 
ies and/or class profiles,” and (12) 


source materials for 
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“doing clerical work for the classroom 
teacher or school.” It should be noted 
that more than one-third of the respond- 
ents rated these three items as having 
been of moderate value, yet they lead 
the list of items rated as having been of 
little or no value. 

Table 1 shows how the former stu- 
dents rated their student teaching ex- 
periences. 


Rating of Items by Classes 


A comparison was made to ascertain 
variation in the rating of items by the 
eight separate classes enrolled during 
the four-year period covered by the 
study. No important difference appears. 
It is interesting to note that no one 
rated as being of little or no value any 
of six items (see Table 1) and in no class 
was there a majority vote against any 
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item. In each class, however, there was 
at least one vote against the task of 
keeping logs or daily reports of student 
teaching experiences (Item 4). A sum- 
mary of the negative votes by classes 
appears in Table 2. This tabulation 
shows that in no class did more than 
three respondents “vote against” any 
single item. The highest number of 
negative votes by a single class appeared 
in the spring 1954 group. 


Graduates Not Teaching Full-Time 


Fifteen of the 67 respondents are not 
full-time elementary teachers. Their 
rating followed the general pattern of 
approval and disapproval as has been 
described, except for their naming of 
more items as being of little or no value 
than did the full-time teachers. A 
majority of these fifteen persons, how- 


Taste 1 


Rating by Recent Graduates of Items* Representing 
Student Teaching Experience 


Of Great Value and 





Necessary but of 
Moderate Value 








Little or No Value 
Might Omit 











Response Response 

Item Rank No. oy// Item Rank No. % Item Rank No % 
11 1 66 99 4 1 38 57 7 1 16 24 
14 1 66 99 6 2 27 40 12 2 11 16 
2 2 63 94 12 3 24 36 4 3 7 10 
10 2 63 94 3 4 23 34 6 4 6 9 
8 3 56 84 7 4 23 34 15 4 6 9 
13 4 54 81 15 5 21 31 18 5 4 6 
17 5 52 78 5 6 18 27 3 6 3 4 
16 6 51 76 9 7 17 25 5 6 3 4 
1 7 49 73 1 8 16 24 8 6 3 4 
9 7 49 7 16 8 16 24 2 7 1 1 
18 8 48 72 18 9 15 22 9 7 1 1 
5 9 46 69 17 10 14 21 17 7 1 1 
3 10 41 61 13 11 13 19 1 8 0 — 
15 11 40 60 8 12 8 12 10 8 0 —_ 
6 12 34 51 10 13 4 6 11 8 0 — 
12 13 32 48 2 14 3 4 13 8 0 — 
7 14 28 42 11 15 1 1 14 8 0 —_ 
4 15 22 33 14 15 1 1 16 8 0 — 


* See lists of items on page 363. 
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TABLe 2 


Items Rated as Being of Little or No Value: 
By Class and Number of Respondents 











Total Number 


Items Rated as of Little or No Value 








Classes 
Grad’s. Resp’s. by 1 Resp. by 2 Resp’s. | by 3 Resp’s. | More than 3 

spring 1953 13 5 4, 7,12 
fall 1953 13 8 a, 4 5, 6, 7, 12 15 
spring 1954 22 12 a, >» 4,&, 85 12 6, 7 
fall 1954 16 7 | 3,4,7,8, 18 1 
spring 1955 21 11 4, 6, 8, 18 7,12 
fall 1955 12 11 3, 4 7 
spring 1956 7 7 5. 6, 12, 15 4,7 
fall 1956 8 6 a, 4, F, ta, t7, 


ever, rated all items as being of great 
value. “Observation of procedures used 
by classroom teachers” (Item 11) was 
marked by all as being of great value. 
All but one of this group placed great 
value on “experiences with the children” 


(Item 10) and on “actual teaching”’ 
(Item 14). Two each voted against 
“doing clerical work” (Item 12) and 


“collecting source materials’ (Item 15). 
Item 7, “writing case studies and class 
profiles,” received the highest disap- 
proval with four of the 15 rating this 
activity as of little or no value. 


Student Teaching Experiences 
Which Might Be Provided 

The graduates in the current survey, 
in addition to evaluating the student 
teaching course experiences, made many 
suggestions for increasing the effective- 
ness of student teaching. They also sug- 
gested topics to be discussed in the 
weekly group conferences.” 

With regard to additions to the stu- 
dent teaching course, their ideas are 
grouped here as having to do with re- 


*The individual comments are presented in 
this article to show the nature of thinking of 
the graduates. 


quirements concerning observation and 
supervision policies, teaching materials, 
classroom management, or procedures 
involving planning and methods. 

Several suggestions were made _ per- 
taining to time requirements and ob- 
servation policies. Proposed changes in 
the amount of time required for student 
teaching® were as follows: (1) require 
student teachers to remain in the class- 
room all day; (2) require students to 
teach one full day with little or no super- 
vision; (3) increase student teaching 
period to one year to allow more time 
for observation; (4) require more class- 
room teaching; (5) begin all student 
teaching in September in order that the 
opening-of-school routines can be ob- 
served. 

Graduates recommended that there be 
observations in more than one school, 
in classes for the exceptional, in different 
school systems, at parent-teacher associa- 
tion and regular staff meetings, in 


*The reader may wish to know that Hunter 
College is a liberal arts institution offering a 
minor in elementary education, with student 
teaching required for one term. The student 
teaching is done in the public schools each 
morning. 
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various departments of a school, and of 
school facilities. 

Supervision of student teachers is an 
area which brought forth several pro- 
posals with reference to the college 
supervisor and the classroom teacher. 
With regard to the college supervisor, it 
was pointed out that group conferences 
should give greater stress to observed 
lessons, and that the supervisor should 
be available for more personal con- 
ferences. One person thought that the 
school principal should make a practice 
of having conferences with the student 
teachers.‘ Items mentioning the proce- 
dures classroom teachers might follow 
to assist in the supervision included: 
(1) more evaluation of the student 
teacher’s work; (2) arrangement of a 
definite assignment to be carried out 
with the class by the student teacher; 
(3) explanation of classroom routines 
and discipline procedures, and (4) shar- 
ing of plans for lessons. A _ feeling 
was expressed that student teachers 
should be assigned only to teachers with 
superior teaching ability. 

Suggestions regarding teaching ma- 
terials and their use included: 


1. Have a workshop devoted to teacher- 


made materials (such as_ pocket 
chart, counting frame, reading 
games). 


no 


Provide a list of source materials 
rather than require collection of 
actual materials. 

3. Include suggestions for use of work- 
books, textbooks, guidebooks, and 
manuals. 

Proposals in the area of classroom 
management were: 

1. Provide help in planning to meet a 
new class. 

2. Provide for more experience with 

children. 





“Some of the principals involved gave a great 
deal of time to the student teachers. 
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8. Provide opportunity to work with 
the class alone, probably a specific 
time each day, or several times a 
week. 

4. Include discipline techniques for all 
types of problems. 

5. Stress the necessity for firmness to 
the point of rigidity and strictness 
during the first two weeks of teach- 
ing. 

6. Suggest procedures for classroom 

routines and teacher routines. 

Provide written assignments on 

routine duties, ¢.g., lunchroom, play- 

ground, and movement of groups to 
different areas. 

8. Explain differences between fire drill, 
ordinary drill, and rapid dismissal. 
The following were listed as desirable 

procedures to include in the student 

teaching course to aid in the improve- 
ment of the planning and methods 
aspects of teaching techniques: 

1. Point out the attitude which the stu- 

dent teacher should have toward the 

children, toward the _ classroom 
teacher, and the responsibility which 
the student teacher may assume. 

Use films showing classroom tech- 

niques. 

3. Use guest speakers. 

4. Give consideration to arts and crafts 

for lower grades (for each month or 

season). 

Stress group reading as a phase of 

social studies. 

6. Require students to write aims for 

each grade level. 

Explain the plan book. 

Require student teachers to complete 

a unit of study. 

9. Require students to write weekly and 
daily plans. 


~I 


no 


vr 
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Group Conference Topics 


Many ideas were expressed for meet- 
ing the needs of the beginning teacher. 
The graduates also made suggestions 
about topics which might be discussed 
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at group conferences with student 
teachers.5 The topics which were pro- 
posed are here grouped as dealing with 
classroom management, materials for 
teaching, planning and teaching, the 
teaching profession, or community rela- 
tions. 

Discipline, classroom routines, record 
keeping, and other procedures seemed 
to be the main issues mentioned under 
classroom management. Specific to the 
topic of discipline were mentioned: de- 
veloping and maintaining discipline; 
discussing real cases; developing atten- 
tion-getting devices; following through 
on given orders; dealing with dishonesty 
in the classroom; dealing with behavior 
problems and available resources for the 
teacher; deciding if and when punish- 
ment should be given; understanding 
the bureau of child guidance, referral 
of children, and the role of the psy- 
chologist in the school program. With 
regard to classroom routines, these topics 
were listed: what to do on the very 
first day of teaching, how to set up rou- 
tines in the classroom, and how to use 
sociometric techniques. Record keeping 
was mentioned as a subject for discus- 
sion, and the following were included: 
roll books, class registers, attendance 
sheets, display and discussion of school 
records, report cards. Miscellaneous 
topics in the category of classroom 
management were: problems and solu- 
tions in case of non-English speaking 
children, establishment of centers of in- 
terest in the classroom, and room ar- 





*The procedure at Hunter College is to re- 
quire students to attend group conferences. At 
least 12 of these are held per term. Conferences 
are conducted by the college supervisor. 
Normally each student teacher attends his 


supervisor's conference, but some students, be- 
cause of their class schedules or jobs, are 
permitted to attend conferences with another 
supervisor whose conference is scheduled at a 
more convenient time. 
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rangement (bulletin boards, curtains, 
flowers). 

Three topics were listed for considera- 
tion in the realm of materials for teach- 
ing: good materials and practices, out- 
standing books for each curriculum 
area, and the best use of audio-visual 
materials. 

In the area of planning and teaching 
there were many suggestions for con- 
ferences. Those concerned with planning 
were: the plan book and writing of 
weekly plans, plans for individual dif- 
ferences, the bright child who does not 
meet expectations, teachers’ expectations 
of children, validity of tests with respect 
to judgment of children’s abilities, first- 
day planning in a new position, and 
assembly programs. Topics on teaching 
were: seat work, group work, teaching 
methods, and materials of interest which 
are used in various schools, successfully 
and unsuccessfully observed lessons and 
why, reading-group and _ individual 
methods, retarded reader, art activities, 
and religion in the public school. 

Some points with regard to the teach- 
ing profession were named as desirable 
for group conference discussions. The 
list included: 

1. Correct attire and grooming. 

2. Classroom teaching and 
teacher relationship. 

3. Problems of the student teacher. 

4. Staff relations (teacher to teacher, 
principal to teacher). 


student- 


5. Position of new modern teacher 
in school with many traditional 
teachers. 

6. Other jobs required of the teacher. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. 

8. The substitute license. 

9. The regular license. 

Suggestions made about community 
relations included topics concerning 


parent-teacher relations: parent-teacher 
conferences and functions of the class- 
room mother. Other items included in 
the community relations category were: 
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the 








Community Chest, adaptability to 


community conditions, community ex- 
pectations of teachers, and teachers’ ex- 
pectations of the community. 


Graduates’ comments beyond 


Other Comments 


those 


appearing under suggested additions to 


the 


student teaching course or topics 


for group discussion were: 


2. 


5. 


6. 


10. 


13. 
14. 


Actual teaching is the best experi- 
ence. 

Stress the fact that the college super- 
visor is a friend and confidant. 
There should be close coordination 
between the college supervisor and 
the school principal. 

Classroom teachers might be invited 
to attend one of the group con- 
ferences. 

Student teachers should be urged to 
continue to study on their own—to 
enrich their personalities. 

Student teachers should know the 
New York City course of study for 
each curriculum area. 

There is a need for experience with 


making up monthly attendance 
sheets. 
The selection of cooperating 


teachers is of utmost importance. 
They should be selected for the 
benefit of the student teacher rather 
than the teacher. 

The college supervisors are not up- 
to date on methods. 

Closer contact with the college 
supervisor is needed during student 
teaching. 

Some of the items were useful dur- 
ing the time of student teaching, 
but they haven't been used while 
teaching. 

Source materials were extremely 
helpful. 

Doing clerical work was helpful. 
The lesson plan was excellent train- 


ing. 


15. 
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The work of student teaching re- 
duced the shock of full-time teach- 
ing. 

The group conferences were very 
helpful—the encouragement helped. 


The group conferences were stimu- 
lating, thought provoking, and 
practical. 


The understanding of feelings of 
inadequacy was very helpful. 
Student teaching was made a 
pleasant, educational, and wonder- 
ful experience. 


Results of Study 


The results of this survey of opinions 


of graduates are summarized in the fol- 
lowing statements: 


Fifteen of 18 items describing student 
teaching experiences received more 
than 50 per cent approval. The three 
items to receive less than 50 per cent 
approval were: “keeping logs or daily 
reports of student teaching experi- 
ences,” “writing case studies and/or 
class profiles,” and “doing clerical 
work for the classroom teacher or 
school.” 

Attitudes of graduates toward stu- 
dent teaching experiences seemed to 
be unaffected by the number of years 
of teaching experience. 

Ratings by part-time teachers fol- 
lowed, in general, the approval pat- 
tern of the full-time group, but there 
were more disapprovals. 

The graduates apparently felt that 
student teachers should have more 
opportunity to teach and more time 
for observation. 

Greater variety in types of observa- 
tion was suggested. 

More personal conferences with the 
classroom teacher were deemed de- 
sirable. 

Greater emphasis on techniques of 
classroom management and _ dis- 


cipline, weekly and daily plans, and 
lunchroom routines was proposed. 














STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCES 


8. Conference discussions should in- 
clude procedures for teaching, dis- 
cipline, classroom management, rec- 
ord keeping, professional ethics, 
community relations, and parent- 
teacher relations. 

Many of the negative remarks were 
made by graduates who as students 
could not attend the group con- 
ferences with their supervisor because 
of other classes or outside jobs. 


ad 


Recommendations 


In view of the foregoing, the following 
recommendations are made: 

1. A study should be made of proce- 
dures for closer cooperation between 
college personnel, the principals, and 
the classroom teachers. 


no 


A study should be made of the sug- 
gestions by graduates to determine 
those already taken care of in other 
courses, those which can be included 
in the student teaching course or 
some other course, and those to be 
given further study. 

3. Some means of communication 
should be provided to help students 
realize that their undergraduate pro- 
gram is peculiar to their college, and 
is not expected to be similar to that 
of other colleges in the same vicinity. 


4. Consideration should be given to 
suggested topics for group conferences 
with regard to continuation of those 
previously used, to the addition of 
some, and to a study of future im- 
plications of others. 


5. Students should perhaps be required 
to attend group conferences with 
their respective supervisors, and their 
programs should be so arranged to 
make this possible. 

6. The basic training for teaching 

should include additional help in 

certain areas such as discipline and 
curriculum materials. 
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Students should learn the techniques 
and the processes of self-evaluation. 
They should be urged to continue 
their preparation through graduate 
study and participation in_profes- 
sional activities. 

8. Public schools should be urged to 
conduct in-service education pro- 
grams which are designed to help 
new teachers with routines peculiar 
to that school and with other de- 
sirable teaching practices. 


~J 





A Test Tube for TV Teaching Techniques 


New York University has announced plans 
to open an educational television workshop, 
thanks to a $100,000 grant from the Radio 
Corporation of America. It will be designed 
to develop the most effective TV teaching 
techniques for the schools of the nation. A 
byproduct will be the distribution of the re- 
sults of this workshop research to teachers’ 
colleges, elementary and secondary schools 
and other interested educational groups. Re- 
sources of National Broadcasting Co. will be 
used to provide guidance in graphic arts 
presentation and in broadcast techniques. 
RCA also will support a university professor- 
ship in educational TV at NYU to provide 
supervision for the new workshop.—Epuca- 
TION U.S.A.; April 30, 1958. 





So THAT'S What's Been Holding Us Back 


When we were boys, boys had to do a little 
work in school. They were not coaxed; they 
were hammered. Spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic were not electives, and you had to 
learn. 

In these more fortunate times, elementary 
education has become in many places a sort 
of vaudeville show. The child must be kept 
amused and learns what he pleases. Many 
teachers scorn the old-fashioned rudiments; 
and it seems to be regarded as a misfortune 
and a crime for a child to learn to read and 
spell by the old methods. As a result of all 
the improvements, there is a race of ‘gifted 
pupils more or less ignorant of the once- 
prized elements of an ordinary education.— 
New York Sun, October 5, 1902, as reprinted 
in HaRPER’s MaGazineE, May, 1958, p. 70. 








Two outstanding texts in teacher education... 


WORKING WITH STUDENT TEACHERS 
By Florence B. Stratemeyer and Margaret Lindsey 


This book will be helpful to all who induct young men and women into the 
teaching profession—cooperating teachers, coordinators of student teaching, 
and supervisors of laboratory experiences. 


Part I gives the background information needed to understand the total setting 
of the teacher education program. Attention is given to the critical role of co- 
operating teachers, the goals of teacher education, and the piace of student 
teaching and other laboratory experiences. Here also is a discussion of how 
college students learn. 


Detailed and specific suggestions for guiding student teachers in all phases 
of student teaching and other laboratory experiences are presented in Part II. 
Here are ideas for helping prospective teachers study children and youth, plan 
and guide learning experiences, and evaluate learners’ growth. Other chapters 
focus on observation and conferences as important learning processes in student 
teaching, on the study and analysis of teaching, and on the evaluation of the 
student teacher's progress. 


Published in 1958 512 pp. Cloth $4.75 


DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING 
Second Edition, Revised 


By Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, Margaret G. McKim, 
and A. Harry Passow 


Here is a curriculum book with classroom flavor—an ideal text because it em- 
phasizes the teacher’s central role in curriculum development. Countless examples 
of actual school practice, focused on problems teachers face as they work with 
youngsters, illustrate key curriculum concepts applied to life in the classroom. 
This emphasis shows how the psychological, philosophical, and social founda- 
tions contribute to a unified curriculum concept and effective teaching. 


This thorough revision presents a concept of curriculum development which 
focuses on building understandings, values, and skills through experiences arising 
out of the daily situations children and youth face; and using persistent life situa- 
tions—the constants in a changing world—as the guides to the direction in which 
experiences should be developed. The authors’ approach to curriculum develop- 
ment is even more explicit than in the earlier edition, and specific examples are 
more numerous. 


New emphases include: ae major curriculum designs, achieving 
curriculum change, deciding what and how to teach, providing for individual 
differences, and evaluating pupil progress. 


A publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. 
Published in 1957 740 pp. Cloth $5.50 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 
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University of Florida Has Unique 
New Laboratory School 


In 1954 the president of the University 
of Florida gave the faculty of the College 
of Education a unique choice—a new 
building for the College of Education 
or a new laboratory school building. The 
decision was made, though not easily nor 
quickly, that the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School must have a modern and larger 
plant. From that decision in 1954, 
through numerous planning committees 
of teachers, consultants, administrators 
and architects, came the best thinking on 
schoel construction that could be as- 
sembled. The state legislatures of 1955 
and 1957 made available a total of 
$1,625,000 for construction and equip- 
ment. 

Today the school stands completed 
and occupied—a structure designed to 
provide a comprehensive program for 
960 children in grades kindergarten 
through 12. It consists of 16 buildings 
on a campus of 37 acres. Features of the 
buildings reflect the faculty’s point of 
view about learning, teacher education, 
and research. The physical setting re- 
flects conditions deemed essential for 
effective teaching and learning. For ex- 
ample, the elementary rooms are spa- 
cious, $2-feet square, with adequate nat- 
ural lighting through ‘transluscent win- 
dows in the ceiling and sliding glass 
doors and windows on the north side. 
Abundant shelves and closets are built 
into the other three walls—enough to 
satisfy the most ‘materials-conscious 
teacher. Each classroom in grades kinder- 
garten through eight fs provided with a 
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This article was written by Dr. 
Robert B. Meyers, Director of the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, in 
collaboration with Dr. Thomas J. 
Hill, Principal, and Dean J. B. 
White of the College of Education. 
The photographs were made by Dr. 
Robert Krebs, Assistant Professor 
in the Laboratory School. 











sink, drinking fountain, and work 
shelves. In addition, classrooms in grades 
kindergarten through three have boys’ 
and girls’ rest rooms. 

Equipment for science, art, crafts, and 
music is comfortably housed. Taking ad- 
vantage of Florida’s year-round tem- 
perate climate, outdoor class space, ad- 
jacent to the elementary classroom, pro- 
vides that extra room a teacher so often 
desires. These outdoor classrooms are 
equipped with work benches, tool sheds, 
water fountains, and space for plantings. 
Although not having the outdoor space 
feature, the high school rooms are large 
and well-equipped. The various depart- 
ments are housed in separate buildings: 
one for science, others for art and in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, and busi- 
ness education. Fourteen general purpose 
rooms are provided for core and other 
subject areas. Each classroom has its 
own unique color scheme and is pleasant, 
comfortable, and attractive. 


A small creek, winding through the 
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center of the campus, separates the ele- 
mentary from the secondary classrooms. 
The service areas are located along the 
creek. Included in the service areas are 
an administration unit, a psychological 
and health clinic, auditorium, music 
rooms, materials center and library, and 
a spacious cafeteria. 

Teacher education has been a tradi- 
tional service of the laboratory school 
since its beginning in 1934. Like many 
laboratory schools over the nation, all 
phases of teacher education, including 
observation, participation, and intern- 
ship (student teaching) have been a 
function of the school. Since 1953, how- 
ever, the responsibility of the school in 
teacher education has been confined to 
observation and participation. 

A spot check of observers near the 
end of the 1957-58 school year disclosed 
that observations were running more 
than 100 a day. Each elementary class- 
room has an adjoining teacher's office 
which doubles as an observation room 
from which observers view the classroom 
through screened and jalousied win- 
dows. These offices are well ventilated 
for the comfort of observers, yet private 
enough that children are not disturbed 
by the observers. 

Observers in high school are seated 
in the classroom because it is felt that 
their presence does not disturb the older 
youth. Participation, a professional ac- 
tivity, coming between observation and 
internship, is intended to give students 
first-hand experience with individual 


youngsters, with small groups, and with 
classroom routine. Time is provided for 
conferences between and among teachers, 
participants, and observers. These con- 


ferences are usually held in the large 
offices and conference rooms which are 
located between the classrooms. 

The functional design of the plant 
contributes not only to pupil learning 
and to teacher education but ultimately 
to experimentation and research. Ex- 
perimentation demands flexibility in 
space and observation facilities, adequate 
materials and resources, and movable 
furniture. Additional office and con- 
ference space is available for research 
activities in the building which houses 
the psychological and nursing facilities. 
Adequate calculating and other research 
equipment is available to individual 
staff members and to research-project 
teams. Experimentation by faculties of 
other departments in the university in 
cooperation with the school is encour- 
aged. The planning for school research 
is primarily the responsibility of a 
committee consisting of the director, 
principal, elementary curriculum co- 
ordinator, secondary curriculum coordi- 
nator, assistant dean for curriculum in 
the college, and the dean of the College 
of Education. However, experimentation 
and research by individual teachers is 
encouraged and supported. 

The laboratory school is an integral 
part of the College of Education, serving 
as one of its departments. It has a central 
staff consisting of a director, a principal, 
a school psychologist, a school nurse, a 
dietician, and two curriculum consult- 
ants. The curriculum consultants give 
half time to college teaching and half 
time to curriculum and research planning 
with the laboratory school faculty. There 
is a general staff of 52 teachers including 
two librarians. 
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Equipment is provided for art, crafts, 
and science. Above: elementary art 
class in progress. Left: kindergarten 
class takes a recess for mid-morning 
juice. 









A great variety of activities may take 
place simultaneously. Right: elemen- 
tary pupils review the day's lesson. 
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Teachers Learn 


in Modern Plant 


The home _ economics 
unit includes a foods 
and clothing laboratory, 
two teachers’ offices, and 
(pictured at right) a 
spacious living and din- 
ing area for demonstra- 
tions. 


The well-equipped cafe- 
teria has two large eat- 
ing areas providing for 
250 elementary and 
secondary pupils. The 
secondary area is con- 
nected by sliding glass 
doors with covered patio 
which is used for student 
and faculty recreational, 
social, and instructional 
activities. 





The health clinic houses 
health and psychological 
offices and a clinic which 
has space for play 
therapy, student rest 
areas, conference rooms, 
and research offices. 




















Materials Center Offers 
Variety of Educational Aids 








One of five service buildings for the kindergarten through 
grade 12 program, the materials center contains several 
rooms for periodicals, reference books, and textbooks; 
librarian’s office and work room; audio-visual office and store 
room; preview room and dark room. Pictured are the 
spacious secondary reading room with 
full length sliding glass doors opening 
on grassed areas overlooking the creek 
(above), a section of the elementary 
reading room (above left), and the cir- 
culation desk of the secondary reading 
room (below left). 








NEW LABORATORY SCHOOL 


Students Observe 
and Teach Under 
Ideal Conditions 


The observation room in the elemen- 
tary area doubles as a teachers’ office 
and has a private entrance which per- 
mits college students to move in and 
out freely without disturbing classes. 
Its screens and louvred windows pro- 
vide one-way vision and adequate 
sound without artificial sound amplifi- 
cation. Left: A student teacher ob- 
serves elementary class at work. Below: 
The cafeteria patio is used by a stu- 
dent in teaching a physical education 
class in tap dancing. 













Art and Science Rooms Provide 


for All Talents 
and Abilities 


The art room and industrial art departments 
are housed together in one building. The pro- 
gram includes creative and practical experiences 
in such areas as paints, ceramics, handicrafts, 
woods, metals, mechanics, and drawing. Pic- 
tured above is the mechanical drawing class and 
at left is the shop. 


ave 


The secondary school 
science rooms are 
equipped with perime- 
ter laboratory space and 
central instruction area. 
The science area in- 
cludes two classrooms, 
set-up rooms, three stor- 
age rooms, dark room, 
and green house. Perim- 
eter work tables in the 
biology room are shown 
at left. 

















Extending Laboratory Experiences 


Tuere has been an increasing recogni- 
tion of the need for providing more ex- 
tensive professional laboratory experi- 
ences in teacher education. The Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges 
described such experiences as follows: 


Professional laboratory experiences include 
all those contacts with children, youths, and 
adults (through observation, participation, 
and teaching) which make a direct contribu- 
tion to the understanding of individuals and 
their guidance in the _ teaching-learning 
process.! 


This point of view represents a great 
enlargement of the earlier concepts of 
what adequate preservice experience 
should include. As McGeoch points out: 


For many years direct experience meant only 
a certain number of hours of “practice teach- 
ing” . . . Professional education referred, for 
teachers, to a few practical lectures on school- 
keeping. And for most people the word 
laboratory still carries with it connotations of 
queer-shaped bottles, horrid smells, and 
scientific experiments. A combination of 
these three terms, however, has resulted in 
the birth of an impressive new one: pro- 
fessional laboratory experience.* 


Earlier Firsthand Experiences 
The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
a new area of experience which has been 
provided for fifty students in the first 





*American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
School and Community Laboratory Experiences 
in Teacher Education (Oneonta, New York: 
the Association, 1948) p. 7. 

*Dorothy M. McGeoch, Direct Experiences in 
Teacher Education (New York: Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, 1953) p. 1. 


Madeline S. Levine 
Assistant Professor of Education 
New York University 


year of their teacher education program. 
Actual experience with schools is essen- 
tial for the future teacher. Since stu- 
dents, at the freshman level, are too in- 
experienced to be allowed to deal 
directly with children, the usual proce- 
dure in this teacher education institution 
has been to supplement the beginning 
student's class sessions with various com- 
munity experiences prior to actual class- 
room participation. 

The students begin by making weekly 
trips to children’s museums, settlement 
houses, the United Nations, and other 
organizations dealing with community 
welfare. Later, these experiences become 
more directly concerned with education 
per se. The students now assist in agen- 
cies whose programs have a definite focus 
on children, such as the United Parents 
Association, UNICEF, and the children’s 
division of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

During the past twelve years the writer 
has found these direct experiences to be 
invaluable to the beginning student. 
However, we have grown increasingly 
aware of a need for the kinds of ex- 
periences that can be found only in a 
schoo] itself. We have therefore under- 
taken a plan whereby actual laboratory 
experiences are begun very early in the 
training of the students. 

In accordance with the new plan, the 
freshmen have, for the past year, spent 
one half-day each week assisting in the 
office of a public or a private school. The 
beginning student needs this opportunity 
to “look behind the scenes.” It serves 
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him well in many respects. It introduces 
him to a school directly and gives him 
some insight into its actual workings. 
At the same time, it helps him rid him- 
self of some of the unrealistic precon- 
ceptions which he may hold. In the light 
of this new knowledge, many of the stu- 
dents have come spontanously to a better 
understanding of their own future prob- 
lems and responsibilities. 

The schools to which the students are 
sent are carefully chosen, with two chief 
considerations in mind. The first con- 
sideration is whether the school is suit- 
able to the particular needs of the stu- 
dent. This is determined by the teacher 
of the first-year education course. As 
freshman advisor and counselor, this 
teacher is familiar with the needs of the 
individual students under her direction, 
as well as with the available school 
facilities. 

The second consideration in the selec- 
tion of a suitable school is whether the 
school is both willing and able to co- 
operate as the plan requires. The school 
must be able to provide a wide range 
of experiences, short of actual classroom 
participation. Further, the school must 
be willing to supervise the student's 
work, and to send us a written evaluation 
of his activities and progress at the end 
of the term. 


Relating Practical Experiences to Theory 


Throughout the period in which the 
students are working in the school office 
they are given frequent opportunities 
in their own classes to discuss the prob- 
lems that have arisen during this pre- 
service preparation. Each student thus 
not only receives guidance in connection 
with the questions that come to the office 
of his own school, but also becomes fami- 
liar with problems of other schools and 
of other communities. The wide distri- 
bution of the cooperating schools results 
in an extensive range of shared experi- 


ences. 
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At the end of the term each student 
presents to the class an oral report of his 
in-school experiences. This provides ‘fur- 
ther opportunities for discussion, clarifi- 
cation, and sharing. The method of pre- 
senting this material is determined by 
the student. Some students select very 
dramatic methods of presentation and 
succeed in bringing to the other members 
of the class a more genuine sharing of 
the experiences described. 

The students have shown themselves to 
be singularly adept in highlighting both 
good and bad procedures, techniques, 
attitudes, and opinions which they have 
encountered in their individual labora- 
tory experiences. On their own initia- 
tive, they have used role playing, pup- 
petry, tape recordings, and play scripts 
to illustrate their points and to bring 
their own preparation into extremely 
life-like perspective. 

To increase both the scope and the 
duration of preservice education is in 
line with the growing tendency to stress 
the value of diversified professional lab- 
oratory experience in teacher prepara- 
tion. Too often the prospective teacher 
is given insufficient opportunities to be- 
come acquainted with the large variety 
of problems with which a teacher must 
cope. Laboratory experience should 
therefore include first-hand acquaintance 
with as many of the facets of school 
activities as possible, as well as with the 
educational needs and resources of the 
community. 

Student teaching alone is not sufficient 
to accomplish this purpose. As Patterson 
points out, “student teaching is too brief 
in extent, too long-delayed in time, and 
too narrow in the available range of re- 
sponsible experience to effect the desired 
professional competencies needed for to- 
day's teaching.”* Laboratory experiences 
should be very extensive, since “learning 


~ Allen D. Patterson, “The New Look in Stu- 
dent Teaching.” Educational Forum 19:422; 
May 1955. 














EXTENDING LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 


is enhanced by responsible, first-hand ex- 
periences in real-life situations.’’* 

A further advantage of this extension 
is that student teaching itself, which 
usually takes place toward the end of the 
teacher education program, will be more 
profitable if it is preceded by various 
types of preliminary first-hand learning. 
Without such preliminaries, student 
teaching “cannot take the place of the 
more diversified laboratory experiences 
extending throughout the period of the 
college study.”’5 

The total laboratory experience should 
represent what Trump refers to as “in- 
ternship experiences.”® The purpose of 
the internship is to prepare the candidate 
for what will confront him in his pro- 
fessional life. There is no substitute for 
actual experience. No amount of theo- 
retical understanding or second-hand 
description can take its place. 

Among the major requirements of this 
wider view of preservice teacher educa- 
tion, as stated by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges in 1948, are 
the following points of emphasis: 


1. The guidance of the professional labora- 
tory experience. 

2. The guidance of the professional labora- 
tory experience as a cooperative respon- 
sibility. 

38. The facilities needed to implement the 
program of professional laboratory ex- 
perience.? 


It seems to be evident that the above- 
mentioned requirements are met by the 
program outlined above. Zerbes, in clear 
agreement with the aims of the program, 
states: 


‘Ibid., p. 425. 

*Association for Student Teaching. Facilities 
for Professional Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education (Lock Haven, Pennsylvania: 
the Association, 1954) p. 8. 

*J. L. Trump. “Recruitment Procedures Begin 
in High School.” Illinois Education; November 
1948. p. 92. 

"American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
op cit., p. 5-14. 
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There has been increasing recognition of a 
need, prior to student teaching, for a wider, 
richer array of laboratory experiences. These 
should be in direct relation to phases of pre- 
service education. The desirability of ar- 
ranging many of these experiences so they 
are functionally related to courses has been 
recognized. 


The remarks of the students them- 
selves, as well as the statements of some 
of our leading educators, attest to the 
value of such a program. The students 
appear to be intensely aware of the im- 
portance of their early laboratory train- 
ing and of its contribution to their 
understanding of their chosen profession. 
The following statements, taken from 
the students’ written reports, have been 
selected as typical samples of their re- 
actions: 

I found out how to run the public address 
system and the mimeograph machine and 
how to fill out the attendance sheets. They 
showed me how to fill out lots of the routine 
forms teachers have to use. I had no idea 
it was all so complicated. . . . 

I worked on inventory for my first three 
weeks at the school. I did not know what 
procedures the schools use until the assistant 
principal explained it all to me. I never 
knew how many different things one single 
class uses up each term. There are a lot of 
things I never would have believed until I 
saw them happen myself. . . . 

My school was a very nice one. The 
teachers were very enthusiastic about their 
work and they helped me to appreciate the 
importance of my future profession. 

All of the different jobs I did in the office 
helped me to see how educational theories 
really work out. Some of the things I saw 
struck me as wrong, too. I was glad to have 
the chance to raise these questions in class 
and discuss them... . 

In a school you really get to use what you 
learned. I never thought my high school 
Spanish would ever come in handy. But we 
had a lot of Puerto Rican children in the 


*L. Zirbes, Teachers for Today’s Schools 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation. The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1951) p. 43. 
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school and the children and parents were 
delighted to find somebody in the office who 
could talk with them in Spanish. .. . 

I got used to seeing the children coming 
in and out all the time while I was working 
in the office. Sometimes the children were 
unhappy because they were sent to the office 
for being bad. Others had hurt themselves 
and had come to look for the school nurse. 
I found out that you have to keep calm 
under these circumstances. The children 
seem to be reassured by your calmness, so 
you can help them more. .. . 


Apparently the students had gained 
much for their early firsthand school ex- 
periences and had realized its value. 


It is recognized, of course, that our 
program is still in the developmental 
stage. Its worth is attested by both edu- 
cational theorists and by the students 
who have participated in its benefits. 
However, these benefits will best be 
demonstrated by extensive longitudinal 
studies based on many more students 
than those already included. We are 
planning to increase the number of stu- 
dents who are given the extended labo- 
ratory experiences and also to follow up 
these students througout their entire 
training program. This will enable us 
to judge whether the group which had 
the extended preservice training was 
better prepared for later classroom par- 
ticipation than the group which lacked 
the preliminary training. 

Until such follow-up studies have been 
made the value of the new program re- 
mains largely theoretical, although the 
evidence already presented on its behalf 
appears to be excellent. Meanwhile, it 
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is surely safe to say that “there are so 
many vital, purposeful ways of engag- 
ing prospective teachers in active, social 
learning that the persistence of formal, 
passive procedures is inexcusable and 
deplorable.’”® 


*Ibid., p. 73. 





Liberal Education for Citizens 

. . . The political education of free men, I 
submit, needs to be the focal point of a 
liberal education for American citizens. As 
free people living in an industrialized world, 
we have many vocations and need education 
for them; but, as Aristotle observed, politics 
is the first vocation of free men.—Thomas 
Woody, “Liberal Education for American 
Citizens,” EpucaTionAL ForuM 22:4:433; 
May, 1958. 





Can We Teach the High School Student 
to Think? 


. if our high schools are to prepare stu- 
dents for the critical thinking required by a 
democratic community, there must be repeti- 
tion throughout the high-school years of the 
question, “How do you know?” This ques- 
tion, “How do you know?” is the basic ques- 
tion of epistemology. May Noah Webster 
protect us from using six-syllable words like 
epistemology with our growing adolescents, 
but let us ingrain the habit of critical think- 
ing by the constant repetition of the episte- 
mological question, “How do you know?” 
and let us see to it that high-school teachers 
are prepared to show why bad or inadequate 
answers to this question are bad or inade- 
quate answers. . —Cynthia A. Schuster, 
“Can We Teach the High-School Student to 
Think?” EpucaTIoNAL RESEARCH BULLETIN 
37:4:112; April 9, 1958. 











Comments on the Cornell Experimental 
Program for the Preparation of 


Elementary Teachers 


\ NUMBER of the teacher education 
programs recently supported by the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education are either completed or 
nearing completion. As the reports of 
these ventures become available, it is 
important that the educational com- 
munity examine the implications of these 
studies for the future of teacher educa- 
tion in the last half of the twentieth 
century. 

One such study, based upon a five-year 
experience at Cornell University, was 
recently published.? The stated purpose 
of the program was “.. . to find out how 
a Graduate School of Education could 
best contribute in one year (fifth year) 
of study and research to the preparation 
of liberal arts college graduates for teach- 
ing in elementary schools.” Begun in 
1952 with a grant of $250,000 from the 
Fund, the Cornell project was designed 
to demonstrate an alternative fifth-year 
method, as opposed to the traditional 
four-year plan, for preparing elementary 
school teachers. Apparently, it was the 
intention of the originators of the plan 
to demonstrate that the program could 


*Paul Woodring, New Directions in Teacher 
Education (New York: The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, August 1957). 

*An Exciting Adventure in Education, Fifth 
Annual Report of the Cornell Experimental 
Program for the Preparation of Elementary 
Teachers (Ithaca, New York: Cornell Univer- 
sity, July 1957). 


Harold E. Mitzel 
Division of Teacher Education 
Municipal Colleges of New York City 





Epitors’ NOTE: 


Since this article was prepared 
another report on the Cornell Pro- 
gram in Elementary Teacher Edu- 
cation has been released. This 
report states that “beginning in 
1958-59 the sole route to the ele- 
mentary teaching credential at Cor- 
nell will be through the Graduate 
Fifth-Year Program.” 

For further information, see 
Transition Report of the Cornell 
Graduate Program in Elementary 
Teacher Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, July 1958, 66 p. 











become a model for the preparation of 
teachers throughout the country.*-4 
During its five-year life this program 
graduated 73 elementary teachers with 
master’s degrees. The 73 students who 
began the program, all of whom were 
graduated, were selected from a group of 
168 apparently qualified applicants. Stu- 
dents admitted to the program were “B” 
average or better graduates of approved 
liberal arts colleges who had neither 


*Alvin C. Eurich, “Place of the Humanities 
in Teacher Education,” School and Society 84: 
25-27; July 21, 1956. 

‘Claude L. Kulp, “The Cornell University 
Program in Elementary Teacher Education,” 
Journai of Teacher Education 4: 84; March 1953. 
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taught nor taken courses in education. 
Preference, however, was given to appli- 
cants who had had voluntary experience 
in working with children in out-of-school 
activities such as camping, playground 
activities, and scouting. Favorable atti- 
tudes toward children and warm, alert, 
buoyant personalities were additional 
qualities sought through the selection 
process. 

The one-year course of study repre- 
sented a radical departure from tradi- 
tional teacher preparation, in that dur- 
ing each of two semesters the student 
enrolled for a ten-credit course in super- 
vised practice teaching and a six-credit 
seminar. No lecture courses were offered, 
although special methods instruction in 
art, music, reading, writing and other 
subjects were presented in the seminar 
sessions. A master’s thesis at the end of 
the second semester was also required. 
After graduation 89 percent of the 73 
graduates taught in schools and 67 per- 
cent taught beyond their beginning year. 

The relative importance of the Cornell 
project to teacher education elsewhere 
seems to turn on answers to two ques- 
tions: (1) Does the project demonstrate 
a feasible method of preparing elemen- 
tary school teachers? (2) Is the fifth-year 
seminar-internship type of program as 
effective as a traditional four-year plan 
for preparing elementary school teachers? 

Hence, the two chief problems to 
which the report addresses itself are 
feasibility and evaluation. 

Feasibility 

The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and the School of Education 
at Cornell deserve commendation for 
taking a positive step to alleviate the 
teacher shortage during an emergency 
period. There is little doubt that 73 fine 
young people were brought into the 
teaching profession who, without the 


Cornell program, might never have be- 
come teachers. However, at least two 
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questions arise when one _ considers 
whether the fifth-year seminar-internship 
plan, as carried out at Cornell, is a suit- 
able model for preparing elementary 
teachers once the emergency is over. 


Cost. At a cost of nearly $245,000 the 
Cornell program provided a fifth year of 
elementary teacher preparation to 73 
liberal arts graduates, an average of more 
than $3300 per academic year per grad- 
uate. As far as can be determined, this 
amount does not include physical plant, 
library, and other fixed costs. Funds of 
this magnitude begin to approach the 
amounts spent for a first-class military or 
engineering education.’ Certainly the 
amounts exceed the $700 estimate of the 
cost of educating a liberal arts under- 
graduate for one year as reported by the 
U.S. Office of Education.® Costly meas- 
ures are undoubtedly justified to alleviate 
an acute teacher shortage. Over the long 
haul, however, can the nation afford to 
spend these sums unless it has definite 
evidence that such a program prepares 
better teachers than the traditional four- 
year program? 

Selectivity. The other question, per- 
tinent to the feasibility of the Cornell 
plan as a general method for preparing 
teachers, concerns the extremely high 
standards of selection used to screen 
candidates before admittance to the pro- 
gram. Only 43 percent of the qualified 
applicants were admitted to the Cornell 
program during 1952-1957. Comparable 
selection ratios, if employed by teacher 
education institutions throughout the 
country, might seriously aggravate the 
teacher shortage instead of alleviating it. 
The major problem faced by teacher edu- 
cation institutions is how to take large 
numbers of college students and make 
good teachers of them. We cannot begin 
to prepare enough teachers for America’s 


“Herbert Solow, “Colleges Are Too Cheap,” 
Fortune; September 1957. 

*Biennial Report of U. S. Office of Education, 
1952-54. 














COMMENTS ON THE CORNELL EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 


classrooms by demanding that potential 
teachers must first be exceptionally gifted 
individuals. 


Evaluation 


As to whether the report shows that 
the fifth-year added to the four-year 
liberal arts curriculum is the best method 
of preparing elementary school teachers, 
the Cornell report raises two additional 
questions. 


Control Group. It is customary in 
scientific work to establish control groups 
of subjects who are like the experimental 
groups in all respects except the treat- 
ment accorded them. In the report of 
the demonstration program at Cornell 
control groups are mentioned, but there 
is some question of their appropriateness 
for evaluative purposes. On the basis of 
two half-day observations of teacher class- 
room practices the rating scale results of 
46 graduates of the special program were 
compared with the observation scores of 
a group of 103 four-year graduates from 
several nearby State University colleges. 
Students in the fifth-year program at 
Cornell performed better under the stress 
of observation during practice teaching 
than the “typical” group of four-year 
graduates from the teachers colleges in 
the same vicinity. Is it valid to compare 
a highly selected group of students in 
one institution with a _ representative 
group of teachers prepared by neighbor- 
ing schools? It should be mentioned that 
maturity would on the average tend to 
operate in favor of the students of the 
Cornell program since it was a fifth-year 
plan for liberal arts graduates and the 
teachers college trainées with whom they 
were compared were graduates of a four- 
year program, in their first year of service 
in the schools. The report is not too clear 
on the composition of the control group 
and the time at which the data were 
collected. 

A better control group might have 
been obtained by selecting the Cornell 
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candidates in the usual way and assign- 
ing them by a random method to two 
distinct methods of teacher preparation, 
say a traditional sequence of courses and 
the somewhat novel exeprimental semi- 
nar program. Both groups of candidates 
should have received the same motiva- 
tion in the form of scholarships. Similarly 
the evaluation by observation ought to 
have been undertaken by observers who 
did not know to which training group 
each of the several candidates belonged. 


Criteria. One of the most troublesome 
problems connected with the evaluation 
of teacher preparation methods concerns 
the criteria or the value variables against 
which the methods are assessed. The prep- 
aration of teachers needs to be evaluated 
foremost against what teachers are trying 
to do—stimulate children to learn. This 
task is necessarily complex and difficult 
to accomplish because it involves a study 
of the growth of pupils toward desirable 
educational goals and the partialling out 
of those aspects of growth which can be 
assigned to the influence of an individual 
teacher. Pupil growth assignable to 
maturational or home and community 
influences must be taken into account 
and controlled. 

For its criteria of excellence in teacher 
preparation the Cornell program leaned 
heavily on three measures: the Teacher 
Evaluation Record, an instrument, men- 
tioned previously, which is filled out by 
a trained observer after a half-day’s visit 
in the teacher’s classroom; scores on the 
National Teachers Examination; and 
scores on a professional knowledge test. 
Certainly the carefully thought-through 
rating scale based on observations of 
actual classroom behavior of the student 
teachers near the end of their prepara- 
tion is a step in the right direction. It 
might have been desirable to look more 
closely for the direct effects of teacher's 
behavior on pupils, but such effects are 
difficult to pin down with a rating scale. 
One could also have hoped for observa- 
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tions “on the job” in a service teaching 
situation where the teacher graduate has 
full responsibility instead of observations 
during the student teaching experience. 
However, follow-ups of graduates into 
the field tend to be extremely expensive 
research projects and it would be un- 
reasonable to expect to obtain data of 
this type on a limited evaluation budget. 

Observational data collected on grad- 
uates’ performance tends to be directly 
relevant to the teaching process. On the 
other hand, achievement test results such 
as the NTE and the professional knowl- 
edge test are likely to be pretty much 
group intelligence tests structured 
around educational situations in order 
to lend them an air of face validity. 
Achievement tests as measures of teacher 
excellence ought to have their relevance 
to pupil growth or to classroom processes 
clearly demonstrated before faith is 
placed in their usefulness as measures of 
effectiveness. The fact that the teachers 
prepared at Cornell were superior to 
some normative groups on these educa- 
tional achievement tests may reflect noth- 
ing more than the care and judgment 
exercised by the advisors for the demon- 
stration program in the selection of 
students. 

Discussion. In retrospect one would 
have to agree that the Cornell program 
for the preparation of elementary 


teachers has provided a valuable service 
to education. In addition to the number 
of graduates who became teachers, pri- 
marily as the result of the program, it 
has made educators sensitive to a dif- 
ferent way of preparing instructional 
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staff for the lower school grades. Hope- 
fully, another “angel” besides the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education can 
be interested in the evaluative problems 
raised by this departure from the tradi- 
tional pattern of preparation. In the 
Cornell program about four per cent of 
the total five-year budget was allocated 
for evaluation. A more desirable spend- 
ing ratio for future studies on the prob- 
lem of the best method of preparing 
teachers might be closer to one-half for 
the operation of a program and one-half 
for the evaluation of results. In these 
post-sputnik days it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that America can have as 
much new scientific and technical knowl- 
edge as she is willing to pay for. There 
seems to be little reason to doubt that 
the same generalization holds true for 
knowledge in teacher education. 





Trimester Calender Considered at 
Wayne State 

Adoption by Wayne State University of a 
calendar of three 15-week terms has been 
recommended by a special university com- 
mittee. Under the proposed plan, as little 
as $2 months would be required to qualify 
for a degree instead of the usual 48. The 
plan would enable the university to utilize 
both faculty and space more fully than at 
present.—HicHerR Epucation 14:9:142; May, 
1958. 





December 10, 1958, is the Ninth Anniver- 
sary of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. President Eisenhower has asked all 
Americans to observe this date as Human 
Rights Day. 











How Well Do Prospective Teachers 
Compare with Students Preparing 
to Enter Other Occupations? 


Our American school system has been 
called one of the nation’s biggest non- 
profit enterprises and perhaps the world’s 
greatest social achievement.’ Education 
is a big undertaking. Every year our 
schools employ more than one million 
teachers and several thousand supervisors 
and administrators. Each year these edu- 
cators teach millions of students. These 
educators have a very important role, 
because they influence greatly the lives 
of those who will become the future 
leaders of our nation. Consequently, it 
is highly desirable that the profession of 
teaching include a fair share of the most 
competent personnel available. Con- 
cerning this point, one person has said: 


It would be better for children to attend 
schools in hovels, granted that the hovels 
were comfortable, safe and sanitary, there 
to be instructed by competent teachers, than 
to attend school in million-dollar palaces, 
there to be under the tutelage of persons of 
inferior qualifications.? 


A somewhat similar feeling was ex- 


pressed by the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 





‘Harold Rugg and B. Marian Brooks, The 
Teacher in School and Society (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company, 1950) p. 197. 

2Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Pub- 
lic School Administration (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951), p. 109. 
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Education after it had made an exten- 
sive study of teacher education in the 
United States.* The Commission empha- 
sized the need for attracting to the pro- 
fession capable young men and women. 

There seems to be common agreement 
among educators, that those who enter 
the teaching profession should compare 
very favorably in terms of such factors 
as ability and scholarship with those who 
enter other professions. This study was 
done in an effort to determine whether 
the teaching profession is really getting a 
high proportion of capable college stu- 
dents. 

The Problem 

The purpose of this study was to make 
certain comparisons of students who had 
planned to teach with students who had 
planned to engage in other types of occu- 
pations. Comparisons were made on the 
basis of selected variables including in- 
telligence, sex, achievement in high 
school, and achievement in college. More 
specifically, the following questions were 
among those this investigation sought to 
answer: 

1. Do superior college students pre- 
pare to enter the teaching profession? 


*Commission on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education, The Improvement of 
Teacher Education (Washington, D.C.: the 
Council, 1946) p. 247-48. 
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(When the criteria of superiority are con- 
sidered to be intelligence and scholar- 
ship.) 

2. What kinds of individuals choose 
teaching as a profession? (Described in 
terms of their intelligence and scholar- 
ship.) 

3. Do the curricular groups differ sig- 
nificantly with respect to high school 
marks, college marks, and intellectual 
ability? 

4. Are there significant differences be- 
tween men and women with respect to 
intelligence test scores, high school 
marks, and college marks? 


The Groups Studied 


The individuals included in this study 
were members of a recent graduating 
class at the University of Arkansas.* Only 
those individuals were included for 
whom complete data on all variables 
used in the investigation were available. 
Those included were enrolled in the 
Colleges of Education, Agriculture, En- 
gineering, and Business Administration, 
and in the fields of arts and sciences. 

A total of 312 students, 247 men and 
65 women, were included in the study. 
Of the 312 students, 73 were members of 
the teacher group, 33 of the agriculture 
group, 56 of the engineering group, 86 
of the business group, 32 of the arts 
group, and 33 of the science group. 

The curricular groups and the letters 
used to identify them throughout the 
study are given below: 


TCH: Students enrolled in the College of 
Education who received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in Education and those who 
were enrolled in the College of Agriculture 





‘Because the data were obtained from members 
of just one graduating class, the results found 
may be generalized to other graduating classes 
at the University of Arkansas and to similar 
groups enrolled in other institutions only if it 
is assumed that the individuals included in this 
study are representative of other groups en- 
rolied at the University of Arkansas and at 
other institutions. 
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and in the arts division of the College of 
Arts and Sciences who completed the require- 
ments for a teaching certificate in theif re- 
spective fields. 

AGRI: Students enrolled in the College of 
Agriculture who received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture or Bache- 
lor of Science in Home Economics (except 
those who qualified for a teaching certificate). 
BA: Students enrolled in the College of 
Business Administration who received the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration. 

ARTS: Students enrolled in the College of 
Arts and Sciences who received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts (except those who qualified 
for a teaching certificate). 

SCI: Students enrolled in the College of 
Arts and Sciences who received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. 

ENGR: Students enrolled in the College of 
Engineering who received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, or Industrial 
Engineering. 

Subjects who had received college de- 
grees were chosen because the investi- 
gator felt that a much greater percent- 
age of those who had received degrees 
in a particular field would actually be- 
come employed in that field than would 
be the case with individuals classified as 
freshmen, sophomores, or juniors who 
had merely indicated a preference for a 
particular occupation. Many undergrad- 
uates change their majors and occupa- 
tional goals before finishing require- 
ments for a degree. Consequently, dif- 
ferences found among students who had 
only expressed interests in certain fields 
would not be as definite as those found 
among individuals who had already com- 
pleted four years of college-level prepara- 
tion for entering their respective fields 
of work. 

Data Used 
These are the data that were used in 


the study: (1) scores on the American 
Council of Education Psychological Ex- 

















HOW WELL DO PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS COMPARE 


amination; (2) scores on the Barrett- 
Ryan-Schrammel English Test; (3) cumu- 
lative grade point averages (high school); 
(4) freshman grade point averages (col- 
lege); (5) sophomore grade point averages 
(college); (6) junior grade point averages 
(college); (7) senior grade point averages 
(college); and (8) cumulative grade point 
averages (college). 

The mean scores obtained by each cur- 
ricular group on these eight variables are 
given in Table I. The subjects were 
divided into two groups on the basis of 
sex and on results of a test to determine 
whether there was a significant difference 
between men and women with respect 
to scores on the ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination, scores on the BRS English 
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Test, high school grade-point average, 
and cumulative grade-point average in 
college. The mean scores for men and 
women on these four variables are pre- 
sented in Table II. 


Analysis of Data 


The critical ratio technique was em- 
ployed to determine whether differences 
between men and women with respect 
to (1) English usage as measured by the 
Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel English Test, 
(2) aptitude as measured by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psychological 
Examinaton, (3) high school achievement 
as indicated by high school marks, and 
(4) college achievement as indicated by 
cumulative grade point average were sig- 


TABLE I 


Mean Scores of Curricular Groups with Respect to All Variables 








Variable TCH AGRI BA ARTS SCI ENGR 
ACE Psychological Examination 92.01 101.06 100.86 123.66 11458 114.43 
BRS English Test 92.73 87.44 94.58 112.22 100.48 94.00 
High School Grade-Point Average* 3.72 3.79 3.85 4.05 4.01 3.76 
Freshman Grade-Point Average (College)* 2.21 3.13 2.57 3.42 3.96 3.12 
Sophomore Grade-Point Average (College) * 2.48 3.00 2.53 3.70 3.36 3.01 
Junior Grade-Point Average (College)* 2.62 2.91 2.66 $.59 3.15 2.92 
Senior Grade-Point Average (College)* 3.41 3.48 2.89 3.61 3.36 $.10 
Cumulative Grade-Point Average (College)* 2.86 $3.13 2.77 3.49 3.38 3.08 


* Based on a grade-point system which gave grade A six points; grade B, four points; grade C, 
two points; grade D, no points; grade F, minus two points. 


TABLE II 


Mean Scores of Men and Women with Respect to Four Variables 








Variable 


ACE Psychological Examination 
BRS English Test 
High School Grade-Point Average 


Cumulative Grade-Point Average (College) 





Men Women 
105.05 105.00 
92.11 109.55 
3.65 4.52 
2.99 3.14 
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nificant. The results suggested that 
women were significantly superior to 
men with respect to scores on the English 
test and high school achievement. 

The means of high school marks and 
of cumulative grade-point averages in 
college were based on the numerical sys- 
tem shown in the footnote to Table I. 
The assumption of normality of the dis- 
tributions of data was checked by using 
the chi-square test and only chance de- 
partures from normality were found. 
The sexes were treated separately in 
some of the later analyses because of 
these significant differences found be- 
tween men and women. 

The differences among the curricular 
groups with respect to scores on the 
ACE Psychological Examination, scores 
on the BRS English test, high school 
marks, and cumulative grade-point aver- 
ages in college were tested by the analysis 
of variance technique. However, before 
one can use the analysis of variance pro- 
cedure to test for the significance of dif- 
ferences among the means of several 
groups it is necessary to determine 
whether the groups are equal in terms 
of the scatter or spread of scores on the 
trait being considered. If they are not 
statistically equal in terms of the measure 
of scatter or variability used, the signif- 
icance of differences among means can- 
not properly be tested. If the test for 
equality of variances indicates that the 
groups’ variances are not significantly 
different, the analysis of variance tech- 
nique can then be used to determine 
whether there is an over-all difference 
among the group means or not. If the 
analysis of variance test indicates that 
there is a significant difference among 
the means, a test can then be applied 
to determine the significance of the dif- 
ferences between pairs of means. In this 
study, the Welch Test was used to test 
for the equality of variances among the 
groups. The t-technique was used to 


determine the significance of the differ- 
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ence between the various pairs of means. 
The t-technique is similar to the critical 
ratio technique mentioned previously. 
However, the t-technique may be used 
when the sample size is small or large, 
whereas the critical ratio technique 
should not be used unless the sample size 
is 30 or greater. 

The results of the analysis of variance 
tests for men and women separately are 
presented in the following paragraphs. 
The t-values for differences between 
means are given in Table III. 

Considering the men first, it was found 
that the ARTS group had the highest 
mean score on the ACE Psychological 
Examination followed by the ENGR, 
SCI, AGRI, BA, and TCH groups in 
that order. The analysis of variance test 
indicated a difference significant at the 
one-tenth of one per cent level. The 
t-test for the difference between means 
was then applied and it was found that 
the BA, ARTS, SCI, and ENGR groups 
were significantly superior to the TCH 
group. These results are given in Table 
III. 

It was found that the ARTS group 
ranked first, followed by the SCI, ENGR, 
BA, TCH, and AGRI groups in that 
order, when the men were compared on 
the basis of mean scores on the BRS 
English test. The assumption of equality 
of variances was accepted and the anal- 
ysis of variances indicated significant 
differences at the one-tenth of one per 
cent level. By means of the t-test after 
the analysis of variance technique had 
been used, it was found that the BA, 
ARTS, SCI, and ENGR groups were 
significantly superior to the TCH group. 

The men of the SCI group had the 
highest high school grade-point average, 
followed by the ARTS, ENGR, AGRI, 
and TCH groups in that order. The 
assumption of equal variances was not 
rejected and application on the analysis 
of variance test indicated significant dif- 
ferences at the five per cent level. 
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TABLe III 


t-Values for Differences Between Means of TCH Group and the other Groups 








Group 


(Men Only) 
ACE Psychological Examination 
BRS English Test 

High School Grade-Point Average 
Cumulative Grade-Point Average (College) 


(Women Only) 
ACE Psychological Examination 


High School Grade-Point Average 


* Significant at the five per cent level. 
» Significant at the one per cent level. 


The men of the ARTS and SCI groups 
tied for the highest rank with respect to 
cumulative grade-point average in col- 
lege. They were followed by the AGRI, 
ENGR, BA, and TCH Groups in that 
order. The hypothesis with respect to 
the assumption of equal variability was 
accepted and the analysis of variances 
indicated significant differences at the 
one per cent level. However, only the 
averages of men of the ARTS and SCI 
groups were significantly above the aver- 
age of the TCH group. 

When the women were compared on 
the basis of scores on the ACE Psycholog- 
ical Examination, it was found that the 
mean score of the ARTS group was 
highest. The ARTS group was followed 
by the BA, AGRI, and TCH groups in 
that order. Only four groups of women 
were included because there were only 
three women in the SCI group and none 
in the ENGR group. The assumption 
of equal variances was accepted and an 
analysis of variances indicated significant 
differences at the one per cent level. The 
differences between the mean of the 
TCH group and those of the other 
groups were compared by using the t-test 
and it was found that only the ARTS 


AGRI BA ARTS SCI ENGR 
1.74 1.98* 4.93” 4.46” 5.34” 
05 2.04" 4.43" $.i1° 2.52° 
2.04* 2.52° 2.17* $351° 2.69" 
1.63 68 2.19* 2.64” 1.71 
70 1.45 3.53” 
1.09 


group was significantly superior to the 
TCH group. This information is given 
in Table III. 

The women of the ARTS group 
ranked highest with respect to mean 
score on the BRS English Test, followed 
by the BA, AGRI, and TCH groups in 
that order. The assumption of equality 
of variances was accepted and the analy- 
sis of variance test indicated no signifi- 
cant differences. Consequently, the t-test 
for the significance of difference between 
any two of the group means could not 
be applied. 

The BA group ranked highest, fol- 
lowed by the TCH, ARTS, and AGRI 
groups in that order, when compared on 
the basis of average high school marks. 
The assumption of equality of variances 
was accepted and the analysis of variance 
test indicated significant differences at 
the five per cent level. The mean of the 
TCH group was then compared with 
the means of the other groups by means 
of the t-test but no significant differences 
were found. The women of the ARTS 
group had the highest mean cumulative 
grade-point average in college. The 
AGRI, TCH, and BA groups followed 
in that order. The assumption of equal 
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variability was accepted but the analysis 
of variance test failed to indicate any 
significant differences. Therefore, the 
t-test for the difference between any two 
group means was not made. 

Summarizing the discussion of the tests 
of differences between means with respect 
to the four variables scores on the ACE 
Psychological Examination, BRS English 
Test, high school marks, and cumulative 
grade-point average in college, it was 
found that the men of all groups except 
the AGRI group were consistently supe- 
rior to the men of the TCH group. 
When considered in terms of rank with 
respect to these variables, the men of 
the TCH group ranked lowest on all 
variables except the BRS English Test 
on which they ranked next to lowest. 
In general, the men of the TCH group 
compared very unfavorably with the 
men of all the other groups except the 
AGRI group. In no instance was a t- 
value in favor of the TCH group. 

The women of the TCH group com- 
pared much more favorably with the 
women of the other groups than did the 
men of the TCH group with the men 
of the other groups. The women of the 
TCH group ranked lowest on the ACE 
Psychological Examination and BRS 
English Test, second highest with respect 
to high school marks, and next to lowest 
with respect to cumulative grade-point 
average in college. No significant t-value 
was in favor of the women of the TCH 
group when the four groups were com- 
pared. However, in only one instance 
was any group significantly superior to 
the TCH group and that was the ARTS 
group which was considerably above the 
TCH group with respect to scores on the 
ACE Psychological Examination. 

When the mean scores for men and 
women combined were computed with 
respect to the eight variables, it was 
found that the means of the TCH group 
were consistently lower than the means 
of the other groups. 
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The groups were ranked in terms of 
mean scores (for men and women com- 
bined) with respect to the eight variables 
and each rank position assigned a certain 
numerical value. The operation of this 
system gave the ARTS group the most 
points with 47, followed by the SCI 
group with 40, the AGRI group with 
37, the ENGR group with 24, the BA 
group with 18, and the TCH group with 
12 points. 

Summary 


The purpose of this study was to com- 
pare prospective teachers with students 
who prepared to enter other occupa- 
tional fields. Six curricular groups (312 
students from a recent graduating class 
of the University of Arkansas) were 
selected for the study. 

The groups were compared on the 
basis of scores on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion, scores on the Barrett-Ryan-Schram- 
mel English Test, sex, high school marks, 
and college marks. 

The significance of differences between 
the means of the teacher group and the 
other groups on the variables used was 
tested by using the analysis of variance 
technique after first testing for the homo- 
geneity of variances by using the 
Welch Test. The t-test was used to test 
for the significance of differences be- 
tween pairs of means whenever the 
analysis of variance test had indicated an 
over-all difference among the means of 
the several groups. 

The sexes were treated separately in 
some of the analyses because of statis- 
tically significant differences between 
men and women with respect to scores 
on the Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel English 
Test and high school marks. 

The men of the teacher group com- 
pared very unfavorably with the men 
of the other groups. On the basis of 
mean scores with respect to the American 
Council of Education Psychological 
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Examination, Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel 
Test, high school marks, and cumulative 
grade-point average in college, the men 
of the teacher group ranked lowest on all 
variables except the English test on 
which they ranked next to lowest. The 
analysis of variance test indicated that 
these differences among means were sig- 
nificant for all four variables. The t-test 
was then used to test for the significance 
of differences between the means of the 
teacher group and the means of each of 
the other groups. 

It was found that the men of the 
ARTS and SCI groups were signifi- 
cantly superior to the men of the teacher 
group on all four variables. The men of 
the engineering and business adminis- 
tration groups were significantly superior 
to the men of the teacher group on all 
variables except cumulative grade-point 
average in college, and the men of the 
agriculture group were significantly supe- 
rior to the men of the teacher group on 
the basis of high school marks. 

Of the 20 differences between the 
means of the men of the teacher group 
and the men of the other groups with re- 
spect to the variables used, only one was 
in favor of the teacher group, and that 
difference was not statistically significant. 
Of the 19 differences that were in favor 
of the other groups, 17 were statistically 
significant at either the one per cent or 
five per cent level of confidence, and two 
were not statistically significant. 

The women of the teacher group com- 
pared favorably with the women of the 
agriculture, business administration, and 
arts groups. There were only three 
women in the science group and none in 
the engineering group. Therefore, only 
women in the four groups as named were 
compared. 

The women of the teacher group made 
the lowest mean scores on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination and Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel 
English Test, second highest with respect 
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to high school marks, and next to lowest 
with respect to cumulative grade-point 
average in college. 

Only the differences among the group 
means on the basis of scores on the Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psychological 
Examination and high school marks 
were found to be significant. The dif- 
ferences between the means of the 
teacher group with respect to these two 
variables and the means of the other 
groups were then tested by using the t- 
technique. Of the six differences, two 
were in favor of the women of the 
teacher group but neither difference was 
statistically significant. Of the four dif- 
ferences that were unfavorable to the 
women of the teacher group, only one 
was statistically significant, that one 
being between the means of the arts and 
teacher groups on the intelligence test. 

The teacher group was consistently 
lower than the other groups when the 
scores of men and women of the curricu- 
lar groups were combined and _ the 
groups compared on the basis of mean 
scores on all the variables. The groups 
were ranked on each variable by using a 
numerical system which extended from 
first-rank position down to the sixth- 
rank position. When the various rank 
positions occupied by each group or 
each variable were combined into one 
composite rank position, the arts group 
ranked first, followed by the science 
group, agriculture group, engineering 
group, business administration group, 
and teacher group in that order. 

It should be noted by the reader that 
the data used in this study were based 
on information obtained from just one 
class of graduating seniors at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. Therefore, the find- 
ings should be considered as applicable 
to other graduating classes at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and to similar groups 
at other institutions only by assuming 
that the groups used in this study would 
not differ significantly from those en- 
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rolled in other classes at the University 
vf Arkansas and at other colleges and 
universities. 


Recommendations 
In view of the outcomes of this study, 
the following recommendations are 
made: 


1. That students who apply for ad- 
mission to teacher education institutions 
be subjected to a screening program 
which would use information based on 
intelligence tests, achievement tests (es- 
pecially English), high school records, 
and academic achievement in college. 

2. That increased effort be directed to- 
ward attracting abler students into the 
teaching profession. 

3. That further study be made to de- 
termine the effectiveness of present selec- 
tion and recruitment programs used by 
teacher education institutions. 

There is still a shortage of qualified 
teachers in this country according to the 
1957 Teacher Supply and Demand Re- 
port compiled by Ray C. Maul, Assistant 
Director of the National Education Asso- 
ciation Research Division.’ One very 


practical reason for the use of a selection 
program by teacher education institu- 
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tions is to help relieve this shortage. The 
report just mentioned points out the fact 
that with high teacher certification stand- 
ards usually come more people who de- 
sire to enter the teaching profession. 
Among these people there is usually a 
greater proportion with superior qualifi- 
cations than is generally the case where 
low standards prevail.® 





*NEA Research Division, “The 1957 Teacher 
Supply and Demand Report,” The Journal of 
Teacher Education 8:17-52; March, 1957. 


*Ibid., p. 21. 





1960 White House Conference 

President Eisenhower has requested the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to take the lead in preparatory work for 
the 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

Selection of the theme of the conference, 
as well as the responsibility for its direction, 
will be in the hands of a national advisory 
committee which is to be appointed soon. 





Error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it.—Thomas 
Jefferson. 














Evaluative Criteria for Teacher Education 
Institutions in Minnesota 


Tue development of Criteria and Pro- 
cedures for the Evaluation of Teacher 
Preparing Institutions in Minnesota is 
of interest for a number of reasons. (1) 
It is an example of successful process in 
developing an evaluation instrument. 
(2) Some of the criteria, and the appli- 
cations of some of the criteria, are dis- 
tinctive. (3) The instrument has been 
successfully used. (4) Its development 
and use are undergirded by certain psy- 
chological and philosophical assump- 
tions. These points will be discussed 
briefly in this order. 

Some background is necessary. In Min- 
nesota, the State Department of Educa- 
tion is the legal agency for issuing cer- 
tificates to teach. The Department ex- 
ercises its certification function by ap- 
proving the teacher education programs 
in the various institutions. The State 
Board of Education, which establishes 
policy for the State Department of Edu- 
cation, is composed of seven members 
appointed by the governor and approved 
by the legislature. It is separate from 
the State College Board and from the 
Board of Regents of the University. 

The State Board of Education for 
many years has cooperated with a State 
Advisory Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion composed of two representatives 
from each public and private institution 
(one from the department of education 
and one from another discipline) in the 
state that is engaged in or concerned 
with teacher education. From time to 


Nolan C. Kearney 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


time the Board has adopted the recom- 
mendations of this committee regarding 
the approval of institutions that offered 
work in teacher preparation. It was not 
until 1952-55, however, that an extensive 
project was undertaken involving the de- 
velopment and use of an evaluation 
instrument. 


This task was undertaken against a 
complicated, but probably typical back- 
ground. There is need for reciprocity 
between states in the whole area of cer- 
tification and accreditation. The short- 
age of teachers and the insistent demands 
for shortcut refresher courses to “speed 
up” and “change-over” was in the back- 
ground. There was a need to approve 
schools that were newly undertaking the 
education of teachers. There was a fear 
that some institutions, long approved, 
might tend to deteriorate below the level 
which should prevail. There was a sin- 
cere desire to be fair, constructive, and 
helpful, and to realize the difficulties 
inherent in demanding that a teacher 
preparation program be “born full 
grown.” 


How the Evaluative Criteria 
Were Developed 


At its meeting in May, 1952, the State 
Advisory Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion proposed that Minnesota colleges 
and universities cooperate in the de- 
velopment of standards for the evalua- 
tion and approval of the teacher 
preparing institutions of the state. A 
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“working” subcommittee was appointed 
to prepare a plan that might be recom- 
mended to the State Board of Education 
for use by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The subcommittee, as appointed, 
was composed of two members from state 
teachers colleges, two from the education 
departments of private liberal arts col- 
leges, one from the University of Min- 
nesota, one from the State Department 
of Education, one superintendent of 
schools, and one assistant superintendent. 
Thus, those who instructed, those who 
approved, and those who employed were 
represented. 

At its first meeting in January, 1953, 
the committee elected a chairman and a 
secretary and set forth two facets of the 
evaluation of teacher-preparing institu- 
tions in Minnesota: (1) The evaluation 
of institutions branching into new areas 
but approved for preparing teachers in 
others and (2) the evaluation of institu- 
tions hitherto not approved for prepar- 
ing teachers in any field. The main 
objective of the subcommittee was estab- 
lished at the first meeting as that of 
improving teacher education in Minne- 
sota through setting forth standards to 
be recommended to the State Department 
of Education and providing a basis for 
institutional self-evaluation. It was de- 
cided to start with standards for institu- 
tions with four-year programs designed 
to prepare elementary and secondary 
teachers. 

The subcommittee agreed to develop 
its recommendations around seven 
points: (1) objectives and philosophy; 
(2) organization and administration; (3) 
admissions and student personnel; (4) 
curriculum-instructional patterns; (5) 
faculty; (6) professional laboratory ex- 
periences; and (7) library. 

In the months that followed, the com- 
mittee held regular meetings at which the 
members discussed, revised, and im- 


proved materials which they had de- 
veloped individually. As time went on, 
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they decided to experiment in the de- 
velopment of schedules which might 
show “degrees” of excellence and “prog- 
ress” toward goals as well as levels of 
attainment. The committee tried to re- 
late attainment to the philosophies and 
objectives held valid by the institution 
and its faculty. 

After the subcommittee had a tenta- 
tive outline and a rough draft of some 
of the sections, it met with the parent 
committee, the State Advisory Committee 
on Teacher Education, for advice and 
guidance. Many questions were asked 
and productive new ideas were developed 
at this meeting, but the general objec- 
tives and outlines of the subcommittee 
were approved. Following this meeting, 
revisions were made and further steps 
were taken to develop “schedules” or 
“check lists” to be used as instruments 
of evaluation. 

As the subcommittee worked, many 
questions arose with regard to schedules. 
Should they ask specific, detailed ques- 
tions that presumably have objective 
answers, or should they give institutional 
personnel a chance to describe freely 
their policies and practices? How can 
schedules assist most in institutional 
self-evaluation and improvement? Where 
should the line be drawn between stand- 
ards for the institution as a whole and 
for its teacher-preparation program only? 
What will the problems be with regard 
to a fifth year of teacher education? After 
long discussion, a decision was reached 
to set up the evaluation-schedule form 
under three items: (1) satisfactory prog- 
ress or condition, (2) needs improve- 
ment, and (3) urgent need for attention. 
Three letters were selected to represent 
these categories—‘‘S,”” “N,” and “A.” 

It was decided in January, 1954, that 
the standards and procedures in their 
“then” form should be tried out experi- 
mentally. St. Cloud State College was 
selected for the trial and May 14 for the 
day. The St. Cloud State College ap- 
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pointed two or three faculty members 
to work with each of the seven com- 
mittees. There were some participants 
from other colleges represented on the 
State Advisory Committee. The actual 
trial evaluation was productive. It served 
to point out some weaknesses and omis- 
sions, but more than that, it developed 
confidence in what had been done thus 
far and enthusiasm to continue. 

The subcommittee completed and 
edited a draft of the Criteria and Proce- 
dures and presented copies to the State 
Advisory Committee on May 13, 1955. 
On June 20, three years after creating 
the special subcommittee, the Advisory 
Committee, through the director of 
teacher personnel! of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, presented its recom- 
mendation to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The director of teacher personnel 
was a member of both the committee 
and the subcommittee. In presenting the 
recommendations he emphasized the 
legal responsibility of the State Board of 
Education, the need for a definitely 
stated pattern of evaluation and ap- 
proval, the need for a basis for reciproc- 
ity among the states in evaluation of 
teacher education, and the desirability 
and productive nature of cooperation 
among the institutions and agencies of a 
state that are related through their work 
in the preparation of teachers. He was 
able to tell the Board that the criteria 
set forth were those which the colleges 
of the state considered to be valid, fair, 
and desirable. The State Board accepted 
the recommendation for study and on 
September 27, 1955, officially approved 
them for use by the State Department of 
Education. 

The State Board, in giving its ap- 
proval, said that “. . . the committee be 
encouraged to continue its work.’’ This 
was not long in being stated more specifi- 





‘Then Mr. Floyd Adams, who is now Dean of 
Admissions, Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota. 
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cally. A request came to the subcom- 
mittee to prepare a short supplementary 
bulletin suggesting how institutions 
could and should use the Criteria and 
Procedures. The request referred par- 
ticularly to how previously approved 
institutions may engage in continuing 
self-evaluation. As a result, The Manual 
for the Use of the Criteria and Proce- 
dures for the Evaluation of Teacher Pre- 
paring Institutions was prepared and 
presented on May 18, 1956, and the sub- 
committee was subsequently discharged. 

The subcommittee borrowed freely 
from the ideas that have appeared in 
many other evaluative instruments, par- 
ticularly material prepared by the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, The Kansas Standards for 
Accrediting Institutions Offering Degree 
Programs of Teacher Education, and 
Proposed Minimum Standards for State 
Approval of Teacher Preparing Institu- 
tions, the latter having been published 
by the Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education. 


A Look at Some of the Criteria 


Under each of the seven areas of eval- 
uation, the presentation has three phases: 
principles of evaluation, institutional 
data, and evaluation. 

The seven sections dealing with prin- 
ciples of evaluation are most important. 
They suggest the kind of background 
against which an institution may be eval- 
uated . The widely representative nature 
of the State Advisory Committee and its 
subcommittee made it possible not only 
to suggest types of principles which 
should be established, but also to formu- 
late general principles whose acceptance 
would not be questioned on scientific or 
ideological grounds. 

Under “objectives and philosophy,” the 
statement is made, “There should be 
evidence that the entire faculty has 
ample opportunity to discuss, criticize, 
and formulate a desirable philosophy 
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about their teacher education program.” 
Under “organization and administra- 
tion,” we find, “The administrative 
structure should be based on democratic 
principles where the staff members par- 
ticipate in the development of policies 
of the institution through committees 
and administrative councils. A criterion 
for admissions and student personnel is 
that the administration of the selection 
program [should be] by the college itself 
rather than by alumni or other more or 
less independent persons.” With regard 
to curriculum the Criteria stresses gen- 
eral education, professional education, 
specialized teaching fields, and other 
activities, and recommends that “ 
there should be safeguards against nar- 
row preparation of teachers.” It suggests 
at least 40 semester credits for general 
education and recommends some delimi- 
tation of majors and minors in the effort 
to broaden preparation. Minimums in 
professional education are set at 30 
semester hours for elementary teachers 
and 18 for secondary teachers. 

Under “faculty,” we find some impor- 
tant reminders: 


Monographs and scholarly books are im- 
portant, but may not be as important for 
teacher education institutions as books that 
are particularly suitable for the education of 
teachers. . . . It should be possible, and the 
attempt must be made in the appraisal of a 
faculty, to consider an institution fortunate 
in having the services of outstanding people, 
even though they might be lacking in certain 
formal qualifications. . . . There should be 
a statement regarding academic freedom pre- 
pared and approved by the faculty and the 
administration, the proper boards of gover- 
nors, regents, or other agencies or committees 
in their institution. 


There are numerous criteria for pro- 


fessional laboratory experiences. Among 
them are: 


Professional laboratory experiences other 
than student teaching should be provided. 
. » « It is recommended that a block of time 
[for student. teaching] should not be less 


than half a day, and the period of time not 
less than six weeks. Whole days for not less 
than a quarter or half a semester are to be 
preferred. . . . An effective library program 
is the joint responsibility of the library staff 
and the rest of the faculty. 

Each of the seven sections from which 
these statements are drawn was written 
in condensed essay form. The statements 
set forth many principles that contribute 
to the understanding of an effective 
teacher education institution in a demo- 
cratic, changing society. In each of the 
seven sections these statements of prin- 
ciples are followed by schedules in which 
institutional data must be entered for 
the use of the faculty and the committee. 
Under “faculty,” for example, Part I 
deals with data about the faculty as a 
whole, while Part II provides schedules 
that must be completed for each indi- 
vidual faculty member. Part I, sub- 
section A, deals with the preparation and 
competence of the faculty. It calls for 
detailed information about the number 
of faculty members with various degrees, 
with various stages of progress toward 
degrees, and the dates of the granting 
of the degrees. It asks how many faculty 
members without the doctorate merit 
equal consideration because of the out- 
standing nature of their contributions. 
There are schedules that show the prep- 
aration of faculty members at the time 
of their first employment in the institu- 
tion, and others that show their years of 
professional experience in “this” institu- 
tion, in other collegiate institutions, and 
in elementary and secondary school 
teaching and administration. Subsection 
B calls for data regarding faculty load 
in advisement, in laboratory situations, 
off campus, in correspondence and exten- 
sion, and in classroom assignments. The 
schedules in subsection C contain 10 
“yes or no” questions about academic 
freedom, while subsection D asks 18 ques- 
tions about retirement and sick leave 
provisions. 











EVALUATIVE CRITERIA FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


Part III of each area contains the 
“evaluation” schedule, with the three 
ratings mentioned above—“attention 
urgent,” “improvement needed,” and 
“satisfactory progress or condition.” It 
was only after long thought that the sub- 
committee arrived at this denouement. 
Items under preparation and competence 
of faculty (page 82) will illustrate how 
the scale works: 
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7. Teeny wen & © ih... 
tablishing and maintain- 
ing a friendly, demo- 
cratic, and helpful re- 
lationship with students 
in inspiring them to 
think for themselves. . . . 


8. Faculty success in dem- 
onstrating the charac- 
teristics of good teach- 


ing 











Thus we see from an examination of 
the whole manual of Criteria and Proce- 
dures that it provides for three steps. 
First, the surveyor studies the principles 
of evaluation; then he collects the insti- 
tutional data; and finally he makes his 
evaluation. 


Manual of Instructions for Use of Criteria 


The Manual of Instructions (15 pages, 
mimeographed) was prepared by the sub- 
committee, following completion of the 
Criteria. The manual states that con- 
stant effort to improve is expected of all 
institutions engaged in teacher educa- 
tion. Thus, there is constant emphasis 
on self-study as stimulation to self-im- 
provement. The approval process is but 
one method of improvement. The man- 
ual recommends that the criteria be used 
for voluntary self-surveys and that insti- 
tutions engaging in surveys should make 
reports of important findings to the State 
Department of Education so that the De- 
partment may accumulate valuable infor- 
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mation about teacher education in Min- 
nesota. The manual suggests that insti- 
tutions may wish to make a complete 
self-survey or they may wish to limit their 
efforts to one or more of the seven areas 
set forth in the Criteria and Procedures. 
On the other hand, a college wishing to 
secure approval of its program will re- 
quest the State Department of Education 
to arrange for an evaluation. Too, the 
Department may initiate such an evalua- 
tion. In either case, an institutional self- 
survey must precede the visit. 

Seven general procedures are recom- 
mended and developed for conducting 
self-surveys. They are abbreviated here: 
(1) there should be specific purposes for 
a self-survey; (2) there should be wide 
faculty participation; (3) there should be 
a sufficient supply of Criteria and Pro- 
cedures for all participants; (4) all par- 
ticipants should be carefully briefed be- 
fore beginning; (5) there should be fac- 
ulty meetings as the self-survey pro- 
gresses; (6) decisions as to who does what 
and as to the final evaluations should be 
made early; (7) reporting self-surveys to 
the State Department of Education will 
help other colleges. 

Representative teams of seven mem- 
bers each are recommended. The evalua- 
tion should take place from six to nine 
months after it is requested. It should be 
preceded by self-study. The chairman of 
the committee or team should be the 
state director of teacher personnel. The 
evaluation team should make a sum- 
marizing, written report which should be 
filed within six weeks of the close of the 
visit. 


The Criteria and Procedures Are Useful 


The Criteria has been used successfully 
both for self-evaluation and for state 
approval in the three years since it was 
prepared. It has been used in the evalua- 
tion of institutions newly entering upon 
the education of prospective teachers, 
and it has been used in institutions that 
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have wished to expand their teacher edu- 
cation programs to fields in which they 
previously did not prepare teachers. 

These criteria of approval at the col- 
lege level tend to reduce and simplify the 
problems of certification. They obviate 
the specific course requirements for 
teacher certification. They make possible 
the reduction of the number of types of 
certificates issued. They adopt the “ap- 
proved-programs” approach as contrasted 
with the prescription of numerous spe- 
cific courses. They remove the difficulties 
that would otherwise face state authori- 
ties in examining candidates and certi- 
fying their competence in the various 
subject fields and in the special school 
service fields. This is done by the insti- 
tution when it provides information re- 
garding majors and minors. 


Basic Assumptions in the Minnesota 
Criteria 

It is a matter of public policy that 
teachers be prepared in institutions that 
are approved on the basis of the promise 
they give that their students will be 
thoroughly and appropriately educated. 
The legislatures have recognized the im- 
portance of certification and approval 
and have placed responsibility for these 
functions in the State Department of 
Education. It is through the legislature 
and its creature, the State Department 
of Education, that the people control 
this aspect of their schools. In Minne- 
sota, the official certification agency pre- 
fers to issue certificates on the basis of an 
institutional recommendation _ rather 
than on any detailed analysis of each 
applicant's record and an examination of 
each applicant's abilities on various tests. 

At the same time, in any profession, 
or in any segment of a profession in one 
institution or department, maximum 
growth and improvement can best come 
about through self-study—through co- 
operative efforts toward institutional 
and professional improvement. Coopera- 


tive study must be directed to institu- 
tional objectives, to present conditions, 
and to means for improvement. Problems 
should be clearly defined before they are 
attacked. Action must be based upon an 
assessment of the situation as it exists. 
Little reliance can be placed upon stand- 
ards which were arbitrarily arrived at 
and “imposed” by state authority. When- 
ever possible, minimum standards should 
be replaced by measures of progress to- 
ward desirable goals of institutional ade- 
quacy. Such progress can be determined 
by teams of experts selected from the 
teacher education faculties of the whole 
state. Much local improvement will 
come from the cooperative efforts of all 
staff members rather than from the in- 
spired leadership of a few administrators. 
The greatest force for institutional im- 
provement seems to be identified with 
the morale and creativity that results 
from genuine cooperative involvement 
in the basic problems that affect one’s 
own effectiveness in an institution. 
Thus we have a dualism. We have on 
the one hand the democracy that is com- 
posed of all citizens. Through legislative 
action, the State Department of Educa- 
tion represents this larger democracy. On 
the other hand, we have the democratic 
approach of a professional group to the 
solution of problems on a somewhat 
esoteric level. The Minnesota plan has 
brought these two together. Here we 
have broad general regulations coopera- 
tively developed by members of the pro- 
fession, both within and outside the 
teacher-preparing institutions. These 
regulations, recommended by _profes- 
sionals in and outside the institutions, 
are then administered by a central agency 
to which broad powers have been given 
to implement legislative intent. The ac- 
tions of this central agency are, in turn, 
subject to constant observation by all 
interested citizens and to constant review 
and revision by the legislative authority. 
By this means the broader democracy 
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composed of all the people maintains its 
control, while the greatest possible de- 
gree of professionalism determines the 
directions that are being taken. 

It is often said, and truly so, that life 
has become so complex that the layman 
must depend upon professionals, indi- 
vidually and in organizations, for many 
services and decisions about which he 
is incompetent to judge. For example, it 
is said that he must depend on the pro- 
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fessional organizations to tell him who 
is competent in the various professions. 
It must always be remembered, however, 
that such dependence on _ professional 
competence must be at the free decision 
of the layman. Anything less is some 
sort of intellectual autocracy. In the 
Minnesota plan, there is a maximum 
amount of cooperative creativity on the 
part of professionals, yet there is also 
control by the larger democracy. 








Secondary Student Teaching at Mankato State College 


The rapid increase in recent years in the number of students admitted to the education 
division has made necessary a number of changes in the secondary school program. In 
the area of student teaching it has become necessary to require students to reserve one 
full college quarter of their senior year for student teaching. As long as the number of 
students applying for student teaching places did not exceed the possible openings for 
student teaching in the college school or in the local schools, it seemed feasible to allow 
students to complete the student teaching program as they elected. This meant that, in 
some cases, students spread the work over two quarters. In others, the work was 
completed in a single college quarter. 

Increasing enrollments in teacher education made it mandatory that schools outside 
Mankato be brought into the program on a cooperating basis. Many of these are far 
removed from the campus. At the present time, some 55 cooperating schools in southern 
Minnesota are cooperating. It also became necessary to center control of student 
teaching with a single director to coordinate the program's activities at both elementary 
and secondary levels through the office of the director of student teaching. During 
1957-58, six college supervisors worked out of his office on the secondary program and 
two on the elementary program. 

The College is required by the State College Board to enter into a formal contract 
with the cooperating schools. This contract stipulates the method and amount of 
payment for supervisory services rendered by the staffs of cooperating schools. Sufficient 
leeway is allowed in the matter of assignment and supervision of student teachers that 
college staff and cooperating school personnel are in no way handicapped in working 
out arrangements mutually satisfactory to both. The responsibility for negotiation of the 
contract is assigned to the director of student teaching. 

Approximately two-thirds of the applicants for student teaching positions are assigned 
to junior or senior high school classes in outlying cooperating schools. As of May l, 
1958, 350 applications were on file for the college year of 1958-59. All students were 
tentatively assigned to places before the end of the 1957-58 college year. 

Two related courses, “Classroom Organization and Management” and “The Organiza- 
tion of the Secondary Curriculum,” are also scheduled during the student teaching 
quarter. The prospective student teacher spends, as a minimum, four hours per day in 
these two classes for a two-week period prior to his leaving the campus for his student 
teaching assignment and again for a two-week period following his return. This leaves 
a seven-week period for his actual student teaching experiences. During this time he is 
expected to devote the entire school day to class and extra-class activities. As the student 
is expected to live in the community in which student teaching is done, many evenings 
(and weekends as well) become a part of this block of time reserved for student teaching. 
College credits totalling 17 quarter hours are earned during this quarter.—William H. 
Dawe, Director of Student Teaching, Mankato State College, Mankato, Minnesota. 











In-Service Education for Teachers 


of Able Students 


Tue relative importance of “knowing 
something” and of “knowing how to 
teach” varies according to the individual 
or group of individuals to be taught. 
Many of the skills, and much of the 
knowledge generally expected of average 
pupils <n elementary schools and high 
schools, have long since been mastered by 
their teachers. The major need is a 
knowledge of the best procedures to use 
in passing on the skills and knowledge 
to pupils. With mentally and physically 
handicapped children, the teacher's need 
is for specialized knowledge of correct 
teaching methods. When one is called 
upon to guide and instruct advanced or 
gifted pupils, it is relatively more impor- 
tant to “know something.” This does 
not mean that the teacher of the gifted 
need not know how children learn nor 
how to practice the art of education, but 
it means that what the child wants and 
needs to learn is likely to tax the in- 
structor’s own knowledge. 


Knowledge of Subject important 


It is, of course, inconceivable that a 
teacher would be able to answer all of 
the questions of all the able children in 
his classes. It would be very questionable 
for him to do so if he could. But to be 
able to inspire and direct an able, in- 
quiring mind demands something more 
than acceptable teaching methods or a 
concern for the personal-social develop- 
ment of the individual. When a child is 


Clifford W. Williams 
Supervisor, Gifted Child Program 
Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 





“There sits in every classroom 
one or more pupils who wait only 
for the signal to forge ahead. .. .” 
Yet, “. . . the Portland Program 
[for Gifted Children] does not pro- 
vide a special school for the gifted, 
nor does it enroll able students in 
full-time special classes. .. .” 

Mr. Williams describes here the 
Portland, Oregon, school system’s 
in-service education for teachers 
who wish to improve their compe- 
tence to serve the more able stu- 
dents in their classes. 











at the point where he needs and wants 
to learn something of quadratic equa- 
tions, it would be best for the teacher to 
know the uses and forms of quadratics. 
To have acquired college credits in the 
nature of giftedness is commendable, but 
in this case insufficient. 

When the Portland, Oregon, school 
system decided in 1952 to establish a 
program for gifted and talented children, 
teachers were involved in the plans. It 
was necessary at the outset to determine 
what the nature of the program should 
be, which children were to be served, 
and how they were to be identified. 
Several weeks of study and discussion 
brought about the decisions on which the 
future of the program rested. A part of 
every discussion was concerned with the 
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IN-SSERVICE EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


content of the teaching and learning 
which would take place in schools. It 
was agreed that summer workshops and 
winter-in-service classes for teachers 
would of necessity be a feature of the 
program. 


Gifted Students Defined as Upper 
Ten Per Cent 


Defining the gifted to be served occu- 
pied very little time in the development 
of the Portland Program. It was early 
agreed that the problem was not essen- 
tially one of concern for budding gen- 
iuses, the upper fraction of one per cent, 
but for a considerably larger group. The 
problem is one which faces every class- 
room teacher as he attempts to provide 
stimulating instruction for children with 
varying backgrounds, capacities, in- 
terests, and attitudes. There sits in every 
classroom one or more pupils who wait 
only for the signal to forge ahead—a sig- 
nal which too often never comes. Neg- 
lect of the needs of able children has 
been discussed at length in numerous 
books and articles and does not need 
elaboration here. The essential point is 
that there are large numbers of children 
who could benefit by instruction more 
nearly geared to their needs and it is this 
larger segment of the child population, 
approximately ten per cent, that is the 
concern of the Portland Program. It fol- 
lows that nearly all teachers must pro- 
vide appropriate instruction. 

Good teachers—in theory, all teachers— 
plan their instructional programs with 
the differences of individuals in mind. 
They find the job difficult if not quite 
impossible. Certainly, attempts to make 
the instruction appropriate to each child 
are limited by excessive class size, by lack 
of material and equipment, by the 
teacher’s human limitations, and by some 
unrealistic theories of democratic educa- 
tion. 

Educating teachers for improved in- 
struction of able or gifted youngsters, 
then, is considerably more than defining 
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giftedness and devising administrative 
mechanics. It is essentially a study of 
able children, how they think and how 
they live, and it is a process of increasing 
the competence of teachers to develop 
desirable attitudes and to impart knowl- 
edge to such children. It is, furthermore, 
necessary for administration to provide 
the machinery so that increased educa- 
tion of teachers is not wasted. In Port- 
land a half-time teacher is assigned to 
each elementary school and one to three 
additional teachers are assigned to each 
high school to make it possible to ar- 
range extra classes for children and 
testing and planning periods for teachers. 
Funds are budgeted for additional books 
and equipment. 


Teachers Plan Program for The Gifted 


The teacher education portion of the 
Portland Program for Gifted Children 
began with a workshop on the campus 
of Reed College in the summer of 1952. 
Teachers who attended received college 
graduate credit for their work. Cost of 
tuition was paid by the school system 
and each teacher received a_ small 
honorarium. 


The major emphasis of the workshop 
was the development of plans for initiat- 
ing the program when schools began in 
the fall. Since the program was new, 
those attending of necessity had to con- 
cern themselves with all phases of the 
work to be done. Probably the most 
beneficial result was the background 
gained by teachers through wide reading 
and through numerous discussions with 
visiting consultants. In early sessions of 
the workshop, the group divided into 
five comittees, each concerned with a 
major area of the proposed program. 

The Committee on Identification and 
Evaluation prepared a guide sheet for 
systematizing teacher observation. Other 
recommendations became the basis for 
later development of the identification 
program. 
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The Committee on Elementary School 
Phases of the Program focused attention 
on suggestions for enriching the program 
within the classroom. Sample practices 
on the primary, intermediate, and upper 
grade levels were described, showing how 
the characteristics suggested by the iden- 
tification committee could be directed 
and developed in the classroom. The re- 
port emphasized the need for variety of 
materials and practices in the classroom 
with more opportunity for independent 
exploration and critical thinking. The 
report further emphasized need for addi- 
tional instruction of talented children 
by especially qualified teachers; earlier 
introduction of advanced skills in mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, writing, me- 
chanics, and provision for children to 
work with others of their own mental 
age in special fields and in special classes. 

The Committee on High School Semi- 
nars prepared plans for academically ad- 
vanced classes. These were intended to 
provide more appropriate studies for able 
high school juniors and seniors through 
small classes. The aim was to be toward 
increased development of scholastic skills 
including better reading, writing, study 
habits, research techniques, and intensive 
relevant discussion. 

Other committees of teachers in the 
1952 summer workshop concerned them- 
selves with problems of additional text- 
books and other study materials, with 
elementary-high school articulation, and 
with the development of public under- 
standing of the program and its objec- 
tives. 


Case Studies and Content 


A second summer workshop was held 
on the campus of Reed College in 1953. 
The background of a year’s experience 
in the project made it possible to proceed 
more rapidly and with more confidence. 
Teachers were again given an hono- 
rarium and their tuition was paid by 
the school system. 


The purposes included: (1) analyzing 
case studies of students identified during 
the first year, with special emphasis on 
the problems of obtaining, evaluating, 
and refining data on these students and 
those to be identified in the future; and 
(2) studying methods and techniques 
for providing more fully for the particu- 
lar needs, interests, and talents of ex- 
ceptionally endowed students within the 
school program. 

As in the previous year, the group of 
nearly a hundred teachers was divided 
into several committees. The Committee 
on Summarizing and Refining Identifi- 
cation Procedures suggested minor re- 
visions in identification techniques and 
assisted in developing a research design 
for evaluating the program. Their rec- 
ommendations resulted in the employ- 
ment of a qualified research director for 
the program. 

The Committee on Case Analysis 
studied and carefully analyzed 50 case 
studies and recommended concentration 
in the schools on anecdotal recording and 
case study writing. 

Other Committees worked at different 
grade levels in a study of the content of 
the curriculum offerings for gifted pu- 
pils. High school teachers received in- 
struction in new developments in the 
subject matter of their various fields and 
practiced seminar techniques which they 
were to use with students. 


Advanced Students Demand 
Competent Teachers 


In preparing for summer classes in 
1954, high school teachers, particularly, 
asked that major emphasis be put on 
subject content. The program had de- 
veloped a firm foundation; teachers had 
learned much about the development 
and needs of able students and their de- 
sire for scholarly endeavor. Teachers had 
also learned that classes of advanced stu- 
dents demand teachers with a high level 
of competence. Consequently, four 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


groups of high school teachers studied at 
Reed College. The College assigned pro- 
fessors to teach mathematics, science, lit- 
erature, and history. Tuition and hono- 
raria were paid by the school system. 

The principal topics included in the 
mathematics teachers’ workshop were: 
(1) logical systems in mathematics, (2) 
conditional statements and truth tables, 
(3) trigonometric functions as applied to 
the approximation of discontinuous 
curves by the sum of continuous func- 
tions, (4) inequalities, (5) calculus, and 
(6) infinity. 

In the science workshop teachers heard 
lectures which explained modern ad- 
vances in science and the possibility of 
acquainting capable high school students 
with them. Each teacher carried out in- 
dividual studies, preparing new materials 
to be used in the high school. 

Literature teachers examined a num- 
ber of books, discussing them as it would 
be expected that high school students 
would. Discussions tended to move to- 
ward problems of ethical evaluation, 
using textual situations as a point of 
departure. Unexamined—often uncon- 
scious—prejudices of taste were brought 
into the open for reconsideration. Mate- 
rials were read which provided the sit- 
uations for discussion and were ulti- 
mately purchased for similar studies with 
high school students. 

Social studies teachers who attended 
the 1954 summer class were concerned 
with revitalizing their acquaintance with 
their respective subject areas and with 
improving their techniques of teaching 
the gifted. Commonplace but complex 
community or world problems were ex- 
amiucd. Material for discussion was 
taken from newspapers, periodicals, and 
current reports. 

High school teachers have continued 
to ask for summer classes in which they 
can advance their knowledge of their 
subjects and can be stimulated to critical 
thought. Each year the demand for such 
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classes grows and the content of summer 
courses becomes more complex. 


Elementary Teachers Learn More About 
Teaching Gifted Pupils 


Elementary teachers and high school 
teachers worked together in the summer 
workshop of 1952 and 1953. As emphasis 
began to be placed on studies of subject 
content, elementary school teachers and 
high school teachers met in separate 
workshops. For elementary _ school 
teachers, subsequent workshops have 
been concerned with studies of improved 
means for maintaining academic excite- 
ment in children. Considerable care is 
taken to develop better learning experi- 
ences to be used in regular classes. Since 
the Portland Program does not provide 
a special school for the gifted, nor does it 
enroll able students in full-time special 
classes, the problem of providing ade- 
quately for each child is a concern of all 
teachers. Workshops must equip teachers 
with the means for identifying excep- 
tionally able pupils and must provide 
them with the competence and the mate- 
rials for offering enriched learning ex- 
periences in regular classes. Furthermore, 
since each elementary school is encour- 
aged to establish special classes to sup- 
plement the course for able pupils, 
workshops must assist in the development 
of course content for such classes. 

Each summer, workshops for elemen- 
tary teachers have included four areas of 
emphasis: (1) becoming acquainted with 
the literature and research on educating 
gifted children accompanied by discus- 
sion on the nature of gifted children and 
how they learn; (2) increasing teachers’ 
competence to work with gifted children 
by requiring study in unfamiliar fields; 
(3) becoming acquainted with locally- 
used means of identifying gifted chil- 
dren; (4) developing enrichment ideas 
and finding enrichment materials to be 
used with gifted pupils in regular and 
special classes. 
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{In-service education related to the edu- 
cauon ot gifted children is not confined 
to summer workshops. During each 
school year classes are offered to meet 
the needs of teachers. Nearly all are 
centered around specific subject matter 
and are taught by supervisors or college 
professors. Classes in literature, science, 
mathematics, and social studies pre- 
dominate. Typical is the class in litera- 
ture held in the spring of 1958. A series 
of 12 weekly lectures on English litera- 
ture was arranged for any teachers who 
wished to attend. Each meeting was to 
be concerned with one writer or school 
of writing. College professors from near- 
by colleges were invited to deliver the 
lectures. It was expected that 40 teachers 
would attend; 90 were enrolled at the 
first meeting and the number grew dur- 
ing the course. A second example is the 
class in topics of modern mathematics 
which was requested by high school 
teachers (see Time magazine, January 13, 
1958). Since much of the content was 
new to teachers they asked that able 
high school students be allowed to at- 
tend. The result was that teachers and 
students studied recent theories of mathe- 
matics together. 

In reality, the problem of inspiring 
young people to better use of their 
mental equipment is a simple one. It 
is only regarded as complex by those 
who cloud the real issue with questions 
about “enrichment versus segregation,” 


“equality” of opportunity, teaching the 
“whole” child, and the threat of scho- 
lasticism. There are a few, mostly school 
people, who regard the present emphasis 
on education of the gifted as a threat to 
education in general. They fear that the 
education of the average will be for- 
gotten. Yet schools and school people 
for decades have agreed to “take each 
child where he is and help him go as 
far as he can.”” This has become almost 
a Hippocratic Oath in the profession of 
education. 


If we mean what we have been saying, 
the education of the gifted will not be 
neglected, nor will the education of any 
other group or individuals. We will find 
the child who is under-educated, regard- 
less of the reason for his under-education, 
remedy the weakness in our instructional 
program and know that we are right. 


All that is needed for appropriate in- 
struction of able youth is a teacher who 
knows something, who is curious to know 
more, and who is acquainted with the 
best means for guiding young minds 
toward critical thought. With the teacher 
must go sufficiently mature and appro- 
priate books and materials to provide 
the thinking of others as a basis. 


Teacher education sponsored by the 
Portland Program for Gifted Children 
seeks to develop such teachers and to 
acquaint them with such materials. It 
is as simple as that. 





Educators, Humanists, and Teaching Requirements 

... The important point, I think, is not that educators and humanists harm one another 
as they set requirements which simply will not be integrated and will not make total 
sense, but rather that it is students, prospective teachers, and teachers in service who are 
harmed. They are harmed in the most terrible way we can harm them; they are badly 
educated, miseducated, or too often not educated at all. When humanists and educators 
cast stones at one another it is the students who seem always to be hit, and so often to 
be maimed. The difficulty with our present teacher education practices, it seems to me, 
an outsider, is that they have developed into a series of such running battles. 


—Roy Harvey Pearce, “Education As a 
Discipline,” ‘THe EpucaTion OF ‘TEACHERS: 
New Perspectives, Report of the Second 
Bowling Green Conference of the National 
TEPS Commission, held June 24-28, 1958. 
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Education’s Tower of Babel’ 


Tue FATHER of a college junior re- 
cently lamented, “The more my son 
learns, the less I understand what he’s 
talking about.” It is true that occasion- 
ally our skill in the communication of 
ideas belies the fact that we are “edu- 
cated.” Sometimes the less informed one 
is, the easier it is to be vocal, even dog- 
matic. The discussion of many issues 
often takes fire in inverse ratio to the 
thinness of the fuel of information! On 
the other hand, a person who critically 
analyses ideas and issues finds it impos- 
sible to dish out verbal “K rations” and 
capsule judgments. A _ speaker once 
humorously said, “If I had spent more 
time preparing I would not have spoken 
so long.” Someone gave us this observa- 
tion about our communication: “Our 
language serves three purposes: to ex- 
press our thoughts, to hide our thoughts 
and to hide the fact that we have no 
thoughts.” 

The matter of inadequate communica- 
tion among “professional” people is not 
solely a nuclear age problem. It is pos- 
sibly more evident today, due to our 
greater variety of communication media, 
however. This is 1958. What has hap- 
pened to the teacher’s skills in communi- 
cation, especially reading and writing? 


A Lost Pride 
There has been a steady decline in 
communication ability. Not many dec- 


*The biblical story of the confounding of the 
languages is found in Genesis 11:1-9. 
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ades ago there was almost a reverence for 
skilled communication; it was para- 
mount to sin not to possess it. Effective 
use of the language was a hallmark of 
the informed, the intelligent person; it 
was the mantle of the professional. 

Concrete evidence of the decline in 
reading may be found in the announce- 
ment of the suspension of two old-time 
favorite magazines, Colliers and Woman's 
Home Companion. The American maga- 
zine has also fallen from the ranks. 

Trotzig, in “Is It Goodbye to Book 
Learning?”’, recently took this dim point 
of view: “Teachers in high schools and 
colleges might as well resign themselves 
to the fact that they will be dealing with 
a body of students who are not readers. 
These students will be primarily _lis- 
teners and spectators.’’? 

Dean William C. Warren, of the 
Columbia University Law School, regards 
our level of communication ability as 
follows: “The inability of college grad- 
uates who come to us to read and write 
is a malady of epidemic proportions.’ 

Since there is some question about the 
professional’s communication ability, 
several observations are appropriate. 


The Communication Process 


First, it seems that the power and 
dynamics of our language is best ex- 
ercised when the communicator and his 


*E. G. Trotzig, “Is It Goodbye to Book Learn- 
ing?”, Phi Delta Kappan 38:363; June 1957. 
*Ibid., p. 361. 
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audience sense a cause, a zeal, a right and 
obligation to consider issues, a personal 
involvement. Adler, in How to Read a 
Book, presented an excellent illustration 
of personal involvement: 


There is only one situation I can think 
of in which people make an effort to read 
better than they usually do. When they are 
in love and are reading a love letter, they 
read for all they are worth. They read every 
word three ways; they read between the lines 
and in the margins; they read the whole in 
terms of the parts, and each part in terms of 
the whole; they grow sensitive to context and 
ambiguity, to insinuation and implication; 
they perceive the color of words, the odor 
of phrases and the weight of sentences. They 


may even take the punctuation into account. 


Then if never before or after, they read.* 


One only needs to recall the great 
speeches throughout time to observe that 
they were products of crises. There are 
always three basic essentials in the com- 
munication process: the communicator, 
the issue, and the receiver. This process 
is masterfully illustrated in a modern 
parable by Goodman: 


A certain rich man went down from the 
hills unto Jericho to buy raiment for himself 
and his wife. He came before a merchant 
surrounded with his wares and they were 
exceedingly beautiful so that the man from 
the hills desired to possess them. 

The merchant, wishing to please him and 
thereby make a profit, said unto him, “Lo, 
I see that you are a man of great sagacity.” 
Whereupon the man from the hills became 
wroth with the merchant and smote him so 
that he fell down in the dust at his feet; 
for he, being ignorant of the language of 
merchants, supposed that the seller of rai- 
ment referred to his great paunch; for he 
was used to much fine foods from his flocks 
and his vineyards. 

And after he laid the merchant low in 
the dust, straightway he was seized upon 
and led before the judge; and he suffered 
exceedingly at the hand of the judge. 





‘Mortimer J. Adler, How to Read a Book 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940) 398 p. 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, unless you 
are understood you have not spoken; and 
unless you understand, you have not heard.5 


The Menu: Fatty Tissue or Dry Bones 


Second, much of the professional lan- 
guage of our day suffers from obesity; 
too often it fails to be expressive and 
challenging. Many professionals are 
annoyed by the verbal clutter that infects 
and impededes their colleagues. 

It was the third day of a conference on 
education at Syracuse University and 
there had been endless speeches full of 
the jargon used by educators. Finally it 
was time for Henry M. Wriston, former 
president of Brown University, to speak. 
A gasp went through the audience, when 
he stood up and launched musically into 
“Getting to Know You,” Anna’s song to 
the Siamese children in The King and I: 


Getting to know you, getting to know all 
about you, 

Getting to like you, getting to hope you'll 
like me. 

Getting to know you . . . putting it my way, 
but nicely, 

You are precisely my cup of tea. .. . 

After he’d sung a few bars, Wriston re- 
marked that while this was clearly under- 
standable, his audience would have 
more difficulty understanding the same 
thing expressed in academic language: 
“Motivated by empathy, Anna was re- 
structuring empirically her approach to 
the technique of cross-cultural communi- 
cation at a meaningful level with pur- 
posive intent. She undertook this in the 
relevant context of indigenous habita- 
tion.” Then he added, “But, however 
you put it, she was still getting to know 
them!” 

There is an extreme to this fatness. 
Many professional educators have had 
blind dates with Wendell Johnson, S. I. 
Hayakawa, Alfred Korzybski, Stuart 
Chase and others. The excitement of 





‘John O. Goodman, “The Parable of Under- 
standing,” Beta Delta News 6:1; March 1951. 
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EDUCATION’S TOWER OF BABEL 


such a meeting is not generally earth- 
shaking. Two weeks after such exposure 
most teachers can supply only meager in- 
formation about their singular meeting 
with these leaders in semantics. One 
residual trait does seem to linger: in an 
attempt to be “scientific in language”’ the 
product of their pens and mouths is cut 
clean of all emotion, all flavor, because 
such words are unscientific and “inten- 
sionally oriented.” The result resembles 
a deliberately conceived attempt to re- 
duce our language to an almost lifeless 
thing, making vegetarians of us in the 
process. 

Reviewing professional communcation 
in education, we are struck repeatedly 
by these two extremes—one, an incessant 
rambling on of words and phrases which 
are like the secret ritual of an oriental 
fraternity (even brothers in education 
sometimes can’t communicate with each 
other), and two, a type of communication 
which is as lean and boney as a female 
wolf in January with six pups. 


The Effect: Three Illustrations 


The status of our professional com- 
munication is reflected in many ways. 
Many educators, disgusted with the 
“word-fests” at professional meetings, 
readily admit that the values of our 
conventions are not to be gained by 
attending the scheduled conference 
sessions. They will tell you that the 
real significance of many conventions 
is found in the hallways, coffee shops, and 
hotel rooms where, without our verbal 
disguises, we communicate and learn 
from each other. Various experiments 
with the mechanical arrangement of con- 
ferences have increased their efficiency. 

We must realize, however, that such 
minor adjustment of the motor will not 
greatly increase its horsepower. The 
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communication fuel must be designed 
and manufactured for doing a specific 
job. Combustability is only one feature 
of a fuel; some fuels may ignite but 
turn very few wheels. 

It is rather easy to find educators who 
shake their heads when asked, “How 
valuable is that new book in education?” 
All too often they will say, “It’s limited 
in value because it is a rehash—a 510- 
page verbal marathon.” 

A third evidence of our crippled com- 
munication is seen in the apathy teachers 
exhibit toward the use of the library. 
Like adult Huckleberry Finns they take 
a circuitious route to the library, hoping 
to delay their arrival, if not to become 
completely side-tracked. To refer to 
reading today as an adventure evokes a 
wry smile and types the speaker as more 
of a poet than a teacher, a sentimentalist 
who is far removed from reality. To 
refer to the library as a repository or 
throne of our accumulated intelligence 
does not change many things—campus 
bench-sleepers still doze and nod in the 
sun, preferring a suntanned body to an 
enlightened mind and of the strong be- 
lief that the two are incompatible. 


Conclusion 


Until we can employ some more com- 
mon and consistent language in educa- 
tion we will have to limp along mis- 
understanding each other as our “man 
from the hills” misunderstood the mer- 
chant. We will have to suffer the public 
embarrassment caused by seeming to 
argue among ourselves about educational 
principles. We will continue to recruit 
young people for our profession by de- 
claring that our training program is not 
as “rigorous” as that of other professions. 

Language is the vehicle of intelligence 
and wisdom. It’s about time we began 
thinking about a new model. 
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Elementary Education 


Bailey, Horrocks, and Torreson, Language Learnings 

Betts, Foundations of Reading Instruction 

Caswell and Foshay, Education in the Elementary School, 
Third Edition 

Elsbree and McNally, Elementary School Administration and 
Supervision, Second Edition (January, 1959) 

Foster and Headley, Education in the Kindergarten, Third Edition 
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(January, 1959) 


Macomber, Principles of Teaching in the Elementary School 


Secondary Education 


Chisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary School 

Risk, Principles and Practices of Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
Third Edition 

Spears, The High School for Today 

Spears, The Emerging High-School Curriculum and Its Direction 


General Education 


Adams and Dickey, Basic Principles of Student Teaching 

Adams and Dickey, Basic Principles of Supervision 

Brookover, A Sociology of Education 

Crow and Crow, An Introduction to Guidance 

Crow and Crow, Educational Psychology, Revised Edition 

Crow and Crow, Human Development and Learning 

Crow and Crow, Introduction to Education, Revised Edition 

Hilton, Rural School Management 

Ulich, History of Educational Thought 

Wrightstone, Justman, and Robbins, Evaluation in Modern Education 
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A Prospective Teacher Looks 
at Teacher Recruitment 


Tue SHORTAGE of teachers is now 
upon our educational system, with the 
spectre of an even greater shortage loom- 
ing in the not too distant future. How 
we will meet this problem is the con- 
cern of all who are in the profession 
or who are preparing to enter it. 

What can we do to promote interest 
in teaching? How can we bring a touch 
of glamour, of dignity to teaching? In 
the face of other professional groups 
who easily provide these qualities, is 
there anything we can do to attract more 
recruits of high caliber? 

The answer to the last question is a 
most emphatic “yes.” 

When I am asked about my field of 
study I am proud to reply that it is 
education. I often feel a closeness to 
the great minds responsible for bring- 
ing truth to man; I share vicariously 
educators’ dignity and _ responsibility, 
their struggle against ignorance and fac- 
tional opposition. My feelings along this 
line are not accidental; they have de- 
veloped through contact with certain 
educators who have displayed altruism 
and dignity in their work, and through 
readings on the impressive history of 
education. These two elements can do 
much to influence young people to 
choose teaching as a career. The his- 
torical aspect of education is particu- 
larly suited to this purpose. 

A Spanish scholar, Juan Luis Vives, 
once said: “Without history no one 
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would know anything about his father 
or ancestors; no one would know his 
own rights, or those of another, or how 
to maintain them.” 

Let us then look at education some- 
what in this manner, with recruitment 
in mind. 


The vast historical background of 
education offers us, for attracting future 
teachers, materials in quantity and 
quality virtually unequalled by any other 
professional group. Education is as color- 
ful as, if not older than, any other phase 
of civilization. The first eminent men 
were, of necessity, teachers. The first 
step after the conception of an original 
thought is the development of a system 
for disseminating the values involved; 
hence the educator is as near being a 
prime mover in the development of 
ordered civilization as we can find. 


Medical groups and other professional 
scientific groups have advanced us far 
through their works. But in our efforts 
toward selective recruitment for the 
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teaching profession, should we not ask 
by whose efforts members of other pro- 
fessions developed skills, learned the 
fundamentals leading to advanced knowl- 
edge, and acquired the identity with 
their fellow men which inspired them to 
advance the causes of humanity? The 
answer, of course, is the teacher's. The 
teacher works today as in centuries past, 
with different tools, but with the same 
objective in mind—the enlightenment of 
men so that they may better seek and 
find their individual destinies. 


Knowing that we have this noble past 


is quite naturally not enough. Nor 
is it sufficient that we have in most 


of our colleges and teacher education 
institutions freshman courses for in- 
doctrination in education. The real 
need for such courses is not at the 
college level, where, in many cases, they 
are looked upon as relatively valueless 
by instructors and students, but at the 
secondary school level, from junior high 
through the senior high school. Here 
is the area where we are losing our 
chemists, physicists, engineers, and teach- 
ers. 

How then are we to capture this lost 
potential? To answer this, I wish to 
first return to an earlier statement that 
we, as a profession, have a colorful 
history, which reads in most part like 
an exciting novel. It is certainly noble 
and fiery enough to capture young, im- 
pressionable minds if presented with in- 
telligent emotional stimulation and 
dramatization. 

The first step in this secondary-level 
indoctrination would be to establish as 
a required part of the curriculum in 
the secondary schools a series of history 
of education courses, or units, one 


course or unit per school term, progress- 
ing in complexity from year to year. 
The materials could easily cover the 
development of the American system in 
which the students now study, and later 
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include the views of ancient, modern, 
and contemporary educational philoso- 
phers. The value of this approach would 
be the almost complete orientation of 
prospective teachers before they ever 
reach college, allowing the student 
to move more quickly into, and to as- 
similate more readily, a program present- 
ing advanced educational principles on 
a true college level. 


A further effect of this program, 
of almost equal importance to that of 
teacher recruitment, is the insight con- 
cerning the philosophy, objectives, 
and methods of education which we 
would be giving to all young citizens, 
regardless of their future careers. 


This program should not be entrusted 
to merely any teacher, for all educa- 
tors are aware that there are, in our 
profession, those who have an appeal 
which more easily captures the imagina- 
tion of students, and who are more en- 
thusiastic about the advancement of 
public education and of teacher recruit- 
ment. Let us then screen out these 
more-than-willing teachers for this work 
and utilize the invaluable service they 
can bring to the job of teacher re- 
cruitment. 


In view of the great advances which 
the National Education Association, as 
a professional group, has brought about 
in education, the administrators and 
classroom instructors within the organ- 
ization could institute this line of in- 
struction in a matter of months, not 
years. 


Surely we can develop in these stu- 
dents the idea that the teacher is the 
discoverer of many things and the ex- 
plorer of strange places. We can show 
them that working with the minds of 
pupils is a challenge which is equal to, 
and as thrilling as, hurling a great 
span of steel across blue water, or stand- 
ing on the threshold of new discoveries. 
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ABSTRACTS OF RECENT ADDRESSES 


Perspective on Teacher Education’ 


[I] express appreciation for the 
honor of being invited to speak to you 
on the subject of “Perspective on Teacher 
Education.” It is a challenging subject. 


My first observation is that teacher 
education is a far more complicated and 
difficult undertaking than is generally 
understood. 


There has been a dangerous oversim- 
plification of the subject, and too often it 
has been approached as though some 
simple formula might enable us to roll 
the American and the Russian systems 
into one—from which would emerge all 
the virtues of both and the shortcomings 
of neither. Once again we stand in dan- 
ger of making superficial analyses and of 
seeking easy solutions. In fact the range 
of the subject is enormous—from the 
education of teachers for the pre-school, 
kindergarten, and elementary grades to 
the most sophisticated and advanced 
high schools, and from the one-room 
country school to the urban high school 
of more than 5,000 pupils. Truly we 
need “Perspective on Teacher Educa- 
tion,” and the subject that you have as- 
signed me is a timely one. 

Education at all levels, including the 
education of the teacher, is engaging the 
public interest as it has not engaged it 
for several decades. The population ex- 


~ Address delivered before the 96th Annual 
Convention, National Education Association, 
July 2, 1958, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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plosion, the rising enrollments in the 
schools, the impending tide of students 
in colleges and universities, the dramatic 
advances in science . . . the Russian chal- 
lenge to us on all fronts . . . the impend- 
ing manpower shortages in virtually 
every profession . . . studies by the [NEA] 
and the American Council on Education, 
reports on Russian education by Amer- 
icans .. . the recent study by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers’ Fund, and many other 
reports . . . have focused attention and 
concern upon the education of our 
youth, not only for the enhancement of 
their worth and dignity as individuals, 
but as our greatest potential resource in 
the uncertain future. We need to re- 
member that the year 2,000 is now no 
more distant in the future than World 
War I is distant in the past. The dra- 
matic changes in our knowledge and in 
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our society which we have seen since 
World War I give us a preview of the 
far more accelerated changes in our 
knowledge and in our society which must 
be anticipated in the remaining years 
of this century. Once again we are chal- 
lenged to say whether or not we believe 
in The American Dream of Equality of 
Opportunity for All American Youth. 
We are challenged once more to de- 
termine the objectives of our schools. 

Although our objectives have not been 
clearly formulated, we have implicitly 
and traditionally demanded more from 
our schools than has been demanded of 
their counterparts in Western Europe 
where populations were more homoge- 
neous and traditions more inflexible. | 
have seen lists of objectives for our 
schools in which the objectives were 
more numerous than President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points and more comprehensive 
than the Ten Commandments. Some- 
times foreigners in our midst see us more 
clearly than we see ourselves. Graham 
Hutton, who learned to know and under- 
stand us, as few foreigners have done, 
wrote in his book, Midwest at Noon, 
that the objectives of our schools were 
fourfold: (1) to Americanize the foreign 
born and make us one united people; 
(2) to cultivate individualism, initiative 
and enterprise in our youth, and at the 
same time to develop in them the capac- 
ity to work effectively and cooperatively 
with their contemporaries; (3) to pro- 
vide each child with a general level of 
learning which is assumed to be his 
American birthright; and, (4) as far as 
possible to identify and select those pu- 
pils qualified for further and higher 
education. 

In general our schools have been com- 
mitted to these objectives and in a broad 
sense they have achieved them. It is evi- 
dent, however, that those objectives lay 
no special stress upon intellectual growth 
and development. There is nothing in 
them to indicate that, where choices had 
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to be made, the intellectual growth and 
development of the pupils was given first 
priority. Yet, if choices must be made, 
the intellectual growth and development 
of the pupils should have first priority, 
for the obvious and all-compelling reason 
that the schools are the only agency in 
our society which has that task as its pri- 
mary obligation; and, if the schools fail 
to perform that task, it will not be per- 
formed at all in any organized or system- 
atic fashion. 

From the foregoing objectives, it is 
evident that our schools have been 
looked upon as an agency by which the 
young in our society have been initiated 
into the adult world. Our schools do 
not have a monopoly on teaching and 
learning, nor have they served that sole 
function. Induction into adulthood in 
our society has developed informally on 
the family, the church, the neighborhood 
and the school, with an unmeasured, but 
increasing, impact being made in recent 
days by the newspaper, the comic book, 
the magazine, the radio, television and 
other mass media of communication. Our 
society, too, has been changing in many 
subtle ways. The urbanization of our 
people, the employment of women, the 
centrifugal influence of the motor car, 
and the changing standards of living 
have had far-reaching effects upon the in- 
fluence of the home, the church and the 
neighborhood, and in most instances 
have diminished their influence and have 
increased the duties and responsibilities 
thrust upon the schools. It is evident 
that our schools cannot soon divorce 
themselves from the very responsible 
roles which they have been called upon 
to play beyond the direct supervision of 
the intellectual growth and development 
of their pupils. 

These manifold responsibilities 
the enormously expanded enrollments, 
the anticipated increases in enrollments, 
and the impending teacher shortages con- 
front us with a new and unprecedented 
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situation. The hope in years past that 
dedicated souls could always be found to 
teach for small pay and less prestige 
offers no comfort for the years ahead. In 
our money-conscious society, where every 
increase in the cost-of-living index means 
increased income to hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers and where manpower 
shortages may be anticipated in all of 
the principal professions . . . the short- 
age of teachers can only be met, if it can 
be met at all, by facing certain stern 
realities. [Among] these stern realities 
[is the thesis] . . . that those who teach 
and administer will be good, in the long 
run, only if we recruit and educate stu- 
dents of quality in numbers sufficient 
to staff the schools; that such students 
can be recruited and educated for the 
teacher’s calling only if they have reason 
to believe that it offers a lifetime of serv- 
ice with rewards commensurate to that 
service; in short, that teaching has, or 
soon will have, all the dignity and per- 
quisites that go with professional status. 


My second observation is that teacher 
education is professional education. 


A profession has been defined as: “A 
calling in which one professes to have 
acquired some special knowledge by way 
of instructing, guiding or advising 
others, or serving them in some art.” 
Giving due regard to the number and 
diversity of our schools and the problems 
with which they must deal, I have no 
doubt that the teacher’s calling can 
demonstrate quite clearly that it has a 
scope and a subject-matter comparable 
to those of the older professions. 

Our schools are public and private, 
secular and sectarian, large and small, 
rich and poor, homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous. The latest figures show that 
there are 22,800,000 pupils in public ele- 
mentary schools and 10,100,000 in pub- 
lic secondary schools. The latter figure 
represents approximately a twenty-fold 
increase since 1900. In 1952 there were 
24,000 public high schools, including 


junior high schools, in the country. At- 
tendance in them ranged from 10 pupils 
to more than 5,000 pupils. Three and 
one-half per cent had less than 25 pupils; 
eleven and one-half per cent had less 
than 50; thirty per cent had less than 100. 
Twenty-five per cent ranged from 100 to 
199 pupils; twenty-six per cent from 200 
to 499; eighteen and one-half per cent 
from 500 to 5,000. With this diversity, 
it is no wonder that any critic can find 
some evidence to prove any point that 
he wishes to make. 


Now the education of a child is a com- 
plex and difficult matter. But often the 
outward aspects of the process are seem- 
ingly so natural and so normal that the 
layman adopts quite a different attitude 
toward the teacher than he adopts to- 
ward the lawyer or the doctor whom he 
turns to principally in emergencies. Few 
laymen would venture to tell a surgeon 
how to perform an appendectomy or a 
dentist how to save a tooth, or a phar- 
macist how to fill a prescription. Yet 
parents, who find it difficult to cope with 
two or three of four children for a few 
hours a day, feei no comparable inade- 
quacy in telling a teacher how she should 
handle twenty to forty such children dur- 
ing school hours. Parents, who willingly 
would pay a large and well-earned fee 
to a neurosurgeon for the repair of head 
injuries suffered by a child in an acci- 
dent, can remain strangely indifferent to 
the salaries of teachers who day after day 
attempt to create something worthwhile 
in that head when it is whole and well. 


Perhaps the difference lies in the fact 
that fear of illness or death or disability 
or loss of property creates an emergency 
—and in an emergency one turns to the 
doctor or the lawyer without question 
or interference. But the growth and de- 
velopment of a child is not an emer- 
gency, nor is it normally a series of emer- 
gency situations. It is a day-to-day proc- 
ess which takes place before the parents’ 
eyes without any awareness of the need 
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for expert guidance. So natural and nor- 
mal, so inevitable, is this process that the 
parents tend to forget that it is the 
quality of the process that really matters, 
and that it is in the quality of the process 
that the teacher's specialized knowledge 
can play a great role—a role comparable 
to that of any of the great professions. 
.. . Does the mental growth and develop- 
ment call for less professional knowledge 
and skill than physical growth and de- 
velopment? To the teacher the answer is 
clear, and it must become equally clear 
to parents and public alike. 


The sense of professional status comes 
to members of a calling from the posses- 
sion of specialized knowledge and skill 
and the assurance that this possession is 
worth and will receive a just compensa- 
tion. One should never enter a profes- 
sion for the purpose of making money. It 
should be entered for the purpose, as the 
definition indicates, of acquiring “some 
special knowledge by way of instructing, 
guiding or advising others or serving 
them in some art.” Because this is no 
easy task, professional education must be 
based upon the assumption that those 
entering a profession are attracted to it 
for a lifetime of service. Yet there is little 
to attract a person to a lifetime of service 
unless the compensation to be earned in 
the profession may reasonably be ex- 
pected to provide a good living and a 
just reward for the services rendered. . . . 
Regrettable as it may seem, it is a fact 
that in our own money-conscious society, 
there is more than a casual connection 
between income and status; and, al- 
though income will not always confer 
status, status is often difficult to achieve 
without income. 


As long as there is a tendency in our 
society to equate status and income, the 
teacher's calling will face difficulties in 
receiving full professional recognition so 
long as it remains poorly paid in any sub- 
stantial portion of our country. It is 


difficult to understand why the public 
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for so many years kept teachers to a low 
level of salaries, and then looked down 
upon them because they were poorly 
paid. 

My third observation is that the pro- 
fessional education of teachers may ob- 
tain valuable guidance from the objec- 
tives which professional schools in other 
pursuits and callings appear to set for 
themselves in preparing their students 
for professional careers. 

In general, they seem to agree that 
each student at graduation should possess 
at least four things: (1) a minimum body 
of basic and fundamental knowledge and 
skills commonly possessed by members 
of the profession; (2) the ability to 
handle source materials and to add to 
that minimum body of knowledge; (3) 
the ability to think and act effectively in 
the presence of new and unprecedented 
situations; and, (4) an ethical attitude 
toward the uses to which one’s knowledge 
and skills may be put. Examination of 
these objectives will indicate that they 
are equally applicable to law, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering and, I submit, to 
the professional education of teachers. 

The value of this analogic approach to 
the subject of teacher education can be 
seen in considering the long-standing 
controversy between the advocates of 
“content” on the one hand and the ad- 
vocates of “methods” on the other. If 
the education of teachers be regarded 
from the standpoint of the professions, 
the question of content versus method 
takes on an entirely new aspect. For 
example, what is method and what is 
content for the trial lawyer, or the cor- 
poration counsel, or the estate and tax 
consultant, or the labor relations expert? 
What is content and what is method for 
the pediatrician, the internist, the neuro- 
surgeon, the orthopedist? Seen in this 
perspective, much of the controversy over 
content versus method refuses to make 
sense. If a professional man is all 
method, he may never locate the prob- 
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lem. If he is all content, he may locate 
the problem and never find the solution. 
At the minimum he must have enough 
content to understand the problem and 
enough method to know how to deal 
with it. Each is important in its own 
way. Content and method are, or should 
be, complementary and not antagonistic 
to each other. Great content and little 
method can, on occasion, be less effective 
than small content and better method. 
The ideal, of course, is superior content 
and superior method—the highest goal 
of professional education. 


Who shall teach content and who shall 
teach methodology in teacher education? 
There is no absolute answer to this ques- 
tion, but the best solution that I have 
ever seen is the one reached in my own 
University where our College of Educa- 
tion has faculty, but has neither under- 
graduate nor graduate students, and 
where subject matter is taught in the ap- 
propriate departments of liberal arts and 
commerce and the professional courses 
are taught by the faculty of the College 
of Education. This arrangement has 
been in effect for nearly 50 years, with a 
high degree of respect and understanding 
on both sides. Although considerable 
time must be spent in keeping good re- 
lationships in repair, the time spent 
yields good results. I am surprised that 
this type of arrangement has not been 
more widely followed particularly by uni- 
versities throughout the United States. 

The exact ratio between content and 
methods cannot be answered in general 
terms. There will be differing needs at 
different levels of teaching. One gets the 
impression occasionally that there is a 
widespread belief that a Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science degree should 
be the passport to teaching at the ele- 
mentary or secondary level. This view is 
hardly in accord with experience, and 
appears to be an _ over-simplification 


based on experience at the college level. 
Undoubtedly the more advanced the stu- 


dent the better able he is to survive bad 
teaching. But I suggest that the converse 
is also true, and that the more elemen- 
tary the teaching level the greater the 
need for good teaching—and the pro- 
fessional understanding and equipment 
which are its prerequisities. One who 
is quite adequate to conduct a graduate 
seminar with skill and equanimity could 
easily face defeat when confronting that 
wriggling, squirming, but undoubtedly 
lovable, mass of perpetual motion to be 
found in the second grade! It is difficult 
to see how the content of a typical liberal 
arts course could be directly applied to 
that grade, but there can be no doubt 
about the teacher’s need for knowledge 
of child psychology in such an environ- 
ment. Here the content would be quite 
different from any content seen in truly 
liberal arts courses. In addition, the 
second grade teacher will need quite dif- 
ferent knowledge and skills than those 
needed by a high school teacher of phys- 
ics, just as the pediatrician [and the 
neurosurgeon] will need different knowl- 
edge and skills; . . . but in the case of 
these professional extremes, both will 
need and will possess some basic and 
fundamental knowledge and skills which 
are held in common. What the teacher 
needs to know will be determined by the 
role and functions of the particular 
teacher in the total educational process. 


Perhaps it will be thought that I have 
skipped too lightly and too quickly over 
the question of content—that minimum 
body of basic and fundamental knowl- 
edge which should commonly be pos- 
sessed by members of the profession. What 
does the teacher need to know? Should 
it be the accumulated wisdom of the 
race? Should it be the Great Books? 
Should it be the latest discoveries in 
science, the latest development in letters 
and the arts? What should it be? 

Insofar as the teacher is a citizen and 
an especially privileged and responsible 
one—the education of the teacher should 
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contain that general body of knowledge 
which any cultivated citizen should pos- 
sess. Because there is no general agree- 
ment, and especially no agreement 
among college faculties, as to precisely 
what this body of knowledge is, it is 
hardly fair to expect those who are en- 
gaged in teacher education to be less con- 
fused about this problem than are those 
who are not so engaged. Most of the 
older established professions have certain 
requirements—both in specific courses 
and in total hours of liberal or general 
education—as prerequisites for admission 
to professional study. Here again the 
value of analogy is apparent, and it 
might well be followed in determining 
the prerequisites and requirements in 
teacher education. 


My final observations have to do with 
certain special aspects of the teacher's 
calling which deserve consideration and 
emphasis in teacher education. 


I have not commented, nor shall I 
comment, on the qualifications of 
teachers with respect to personality, phys- 
ical characteristics and many other things 
upon which we might dwell. Rather I 
wish to speak about other matters which 
affect the role that teachers play in the 
total educational process. 


I have mentioned that the schools are 
one of the agencies whereby the young 
are inducted into our adult society, and 
that this responsibility largely devolves 
upon the teacher. To perform this task 
well, the teacher must have some aware- 
ness of the nature of that adult society. 


Perhaps the most marked characteristic 
of that society is its speed of change. 
Whitehead has pointed out that up to 
one hundred and fifty years ago the mis- 
sion of education was to prepare the 
young to live in a society not unlike that 
of their fathers and grandfathers. Today 
that is no longer true. We live in a dy- 
namic world in which change and not 
stability is the dominant characteristic. 
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Moreover, the speed of change is accel- 
erating and may continue to do so. The 
teacher, therefore, faces the terribly chal- 
lenging task of attempting to prepare her 
pupils for life in a kind of world which 
neither she nor those around her can 
visualize or predict. No generation of 
teachers has ever faced a more difficult 
or challenging task. 

It is sometimes suggested that all we 
need to do to solve our problems is to 
go back to the curricula and procedures 
of the period from 1890 to 1925, in brief, 
to return to “the good old days.” But 
we shall never return to the good old 
days from 1890 to 1925 any more than we 
shall return to the medicine and the 
hospitals of those days. We shall not re- 
turn for the good and sufficient reason 
that the schools of those days did not 
prepare their students—our present adult 
leaders—for the kind of world in which 
we are now living. We knew a little 
about the languages of other peoples, 
but we could scarcely use them when we 
went abroad. We knew a little about the 
history of European peoples, but we were 
quite unprepared for World War I and 
its aftermath. Our schools—reacting to 
the prevailing mood of our society— 
failed to keep alive among us those mul- 
titudinous tongues which had _ been 
brought to our shores by immigrants 
from other lands; and, as late as World 
War II, we faced the strange and curious 
task of teaching to the descendants of 
immigrants from foreign lands the very 
languages which their forefathers had 
brought with them to our shores. 


Our schools of 1890 to 1925 failed to 
make us think creatively about the art 
of government; and, although the Found- 
ing Fathers were distinguished through- 
out the world for their skill in govern- 
ment and diplomacy, later generations 
have concentrated on territorial expan- 
sion and economic development, leaving 
us to face this modern world with the 
selfsame forms and procedures that were 
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so much admired in the horse and buggy 
days. Not only did those earlier schools 
leave us uninformed about the social 
movements and thoughts and feelings of 
the nations of Western Europe with 
whom we had many ties but they left 
us ignorant of the great unawakened 
nations of Asia, of the peoples of the 
vast expanses of Africa, and of the dy- 
namic potentialities of Russian Com- 
munism which now encompasses half of 
Europe and much of Asia. A pattern of 
education which failed to prepare our 
present adult generation to cope with 
today’s world is not adequate to prepare 
the next generation for the even more 
complex and difficult world in which it 
is to live. We must move forward, not 
backward. We shall not return to the 
“good old days.” 

Today there is so much to be learned 
and taught that our teachers must be dis- 
criminating, critical and selective. So 
much is known that only a small propor- 
tion of human knowledge can be learned 
or taught. No man can be an expert in 
everything. Few men can be well-in- 
formed in many things. It has almost 
come to the point where an educated 
man can be defined as one who knows 
the limits of his knowledge and the 
boundaries of his ignorance. Wise choices 
must be made with respect to the number 
of subjects to be taught, the content of 
courses, and the methods to be used in 
teaching. There are only a limited num- 
ber of hours in the day and days in the 
year. These have remained constant 
while our knowledge has increased. It 
may be necessary, therefore, for us to 
choose to know three things well rather 
than six things poorly. 

We have reached the point where the 
teacher must be prepared to welcome 
every economical aid to _ learning, 
whether it be a book, a cartoon, a radio 
program, an educational film, a TV 


kinescope, or a tape recording. Much of 
the public discussion of education in 


these days seems to turn on the proposi- 
tion that the student is not in a learning 
situation unless he is being made miser- 
able at the same time. I am certain that 
the schools are anxious to emphasize the 
importance of persistency and determina- 
tion, as well as ability, in the total educa- 
tional process. But we ought to remem- 
ber that men have used their ingenuity 
since the dawn of recorded time to re- 
lease themselves from useless toil and 
unnecessary burdens. This is quite as 
true in the learning process as elsewhere. 
It may build character to use fireplaces 
for heat and tin tubs and cold water for 
bathing, but no Americans and few 
Englishmen have been able to resist for 
long the comfort of central heating and 
of hot and cold running water. If it be 
possible to learn a thing with half the 
time and effort through the use of an 
educational film or any other teaching 
aid, it is only human to learn it that way. 
Economy of effort is one of the indicia 
of intelligence. Effort should be ex- 
pended when needed, where needed, and 
for as long as needed—but it is contrary 
to the whole experience of mankind to 
expend it when it is not needed. 


Finally we need teachers who can help 
us re-create a respect for learning in our 
society. The advent of the scientific age 
has greatly changed our society. It has 
raised grave questions as to the extent 
to which the wisdom of the past is now a 
clear and reliable guide to the uncertain 
future. It has opened up vistas upon 
man’s ability to devise new means to con- 
trol and improve his environment. 


Perhaps the implications of this revo- 
lutionary change were never put more 
succinctly than they were by a mathe- 
matical physicist at my own University 
when he said, “The mission of science is 
to rescue mankind from the provincial- 
ism of common sense.” Common sense 
tells us that the earth is flat; but science 
shows us that the world is round. Com- 
mon sense tells us that metals cannot be 
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transmuted; science tells us that common 
sense is wrong. Common sense tells us that 
human nature never changes, but science 
tells us that even human nature may be 
curbed and refined when conscience 
dawns and social consciousness awakens 
so that cruelty can give way to mercy, 
and indifference can give way to love. 


For the moment the earth satellites 
have created a new respect for learning, 
because in them its consequences are 
dramatically visible. But, in a thousand 
invisible ways, learning can open the 
minds and broaden the horizons of men. 
It can emancipate men from the fears 
and taboos of the unknown. It can iso- 
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late the forces of nature and bid them 
do men’s will. It, too, quite literally can 
“reveal the ways of God to man.” 

Education is our active link to the past 
and to the future. Its concern is ever 
with the next generation. The education 
of the teacher, therefore, should make 
him conscious of the fact that it is his 
rare privilege—and also his greatest re- 
ward—to hold before that next genera- 
tion the promise of what learning can 
do for it—to hold before that generation, 
as Whitehead once said, “the habitual 
vision of greatness.” 

It is on this perspective that we must 
think of teacher education. 





Education Today—Civil War or Helpful Discussion?" 


We USED to think of school as a 
place of peace—an ivory tower with ivy- 
covered walls, occupied by unworldly, 
gentle teachers. The only turmoil was 
the turbulence of youth; and even from 
them too much noise was frowned upon. 

Today faculty rooms are noisy with 
fighting teachers and professors. Human- 
ists are fighting scientists, and humanists 
and scientists grudgingly join ranks to 
fight the educationists. Certainly it seems 
that education, instead of being a 
harmony, is a cacophony. 


There is Danger in the Conflict 


Until recently the general public held 
itself aloof from these quarrels. Some 
laymen were amusedly tolerant of them, 
felt that the fights were tempests in tea 
cups. 


‘Abstract of address delivered before the 
faculty of the Rock Island Public Schools Sep- 
tember 2, 1958. 


Earl H. Hanson 
Superintendent of Schools 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Now the whole public has entered 
the argument. It has finally understood 
that not only is education in general 
necessary to the preservation of the 
republic, but that more important is 
the kind of education. It isn’t enough 
to learn how to read, write and figure. 
It is enormously important to learn 
how to interpret what is read, to ex- 
press the inner self with integrity in 
writing and speaking or playing music 
and to use facts and numbers to tell 
the truth and not distort it. 


While a child’s interpretations de- 
pend chiefly upon what his parents 
believe about society, religion, the nature 
of man, and what they do about disci- 
pline, still what the teacher believes 
about these things is important, too. 
A teacher is not properly a preacher, 
and hence should not indoctrinate. But 
he cannot shuffle off those basic charac- 
teristics which make up his character and 
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personality. The kind of a person a 
teacher is influences the children. This 
the public knows. The survival of the 
nation depends upon the kind and qual- 
ity of education its children receive, and 
that depends upon the beliefs, character, 
and personalities of the teacher. 

Since the character of society roots 
in the educational decisions of the people 
they must know the truth about educa- 
tion and not be fooled by the wishes of 
humanists, scientists and educationists 
to win a decision in the “Great Debate.” 
That being the case, it is necessary to 
spot the basic issues and examine them. 
First, some instances reveal a serious 
conflict in philosophy. Where that is 
true America has a right to demand that 
the decision will be true to American 
philosophy. 

Secondly, in some cases there will be 
violent conflict over what appear to be 
two opposing sets of facts. Then the 
public has a right to ask us to determine 
what the true facts are and to resolve the 
dispute in terms of demonstrated truth. 

Thirdly, analysis of some arguments 
will show that there is no real conflict 
at all, but that differences perhaps are 
over personalities. 

In these cases the public has a right 
to demand that these Lord and Lady 
Plushbottoms, Moon Miullinses, and 
Kayos will lay their brick bats down and 
begin to communicate with and not 
shout at each other. 


These are the Battle Grounds 


First there is the curriculum. There 
is confusion here. Often it looks like a 
complete free-for-all and some bloody 
heads do come out of the smoke. The 
scientist, the technocrat is recognizable. 
This Viking says with epithets that the 
whole purpose of education is to make 
the scientific man. He is impatient of the 
humanities and the fine arts, although 
he becomes a little tolerant of the prac- 
tical arts when he thinks about techni- 
cians in a laboratory. 


Lately the scientist has been a little 
flattered because the contemptuous phi- 
losopher has been coming to his depart- 
ment meetings and speaking: “Fellow 
egg-heads, we must unite, to uphold the 
integrity of the intellect and rout these 
damned educationists. Remember, egg- 
heads, what happened when the canaille 
of Paris set up the guillotine.” During the 
late anti-intellectual spree the story has 
it that around the campuses the cry 
went up: “Eggheads of the world unite. 
You have nothing to lose but your yolks.” 
Not many of the intellectuals are 
Marxists, the paraphrase has nothing in 
it but cleverness; they just range from 
soft-boiled egg-headist to hard-boiled 
egg-headist. 

Now the scientist is not really one of 
the bad guys. He is a good and necessary 
guy. It is true that too often a few of 
them look on education as a device to 
build new gadgets and devise new fuels 
to make them work. Right now he is 
a patriot. He sees Russia going ahead of 
us in war gadgets and is honestly worried, 
so he begins to think education is a 
weapon about which we had better be 
busy. Admiral Rickover even went so 
far as to tell a Congressional committee 
to take money from the Navy if it had 
to in order to support education. Then, 
of course, he spoiled it all and said he 
meant “education for scientists.” 

Some school superintendents, high 
school principals, and board members 
yelled “amen” and went for crash pro- 
grams in science. Then the scientists 
said, “Hold on. You can’t do that. Not 
everybody can be a scientist and even 
he who can cannot be made one in a 
week, a year, or even four years. There's 
simply too much for a bright lad to learn 
that quickly.” 

We had better not surrender uncon- 
ditionally to the scientist. If we did 
we could set up a dictatorship of the 
technocrat, which would give us some 
very interesting gadgets and perhaps a 
rather high materialistic civilization, but 
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also possibly a hell of a place to live 
in. Because of the success of Russia in 
producing engineers the scientific pro- 
ponent appears now to be in the 
ascendancy. 

But all great scientists are not cold- 
blooded Dr. Amatos. Most western 
scientists believe in the sacredness of 
man and are anxious to see western 
civilization preserved and made more 
noble. In a pinch we may count on them 
to be tender toward people—even non- 
scientific people. 

Another bloody head is the humanist’s. 
He insists that scientific power controlled 
by a brain which has no understanding 
nor respect for human values will result 
in total destruction of human values, and 
now that atomic power is with us, of the 
material world, too. The humanist cries 
that conflict between sheer power and 
human goodness, between materialistic 
concept and spiritual value, has always 
been with us; that when man has sub- 
merged spiritual value to gain material- 
istic advantage, time and again the ad- 
vantage becomes a destructive power. 
The humanist invented that dramatic 
story of horror, Frankenstein. 

The humanist concentrates, perhaps 
too much, on languages, the spiritual and 
philosophical nature of man, the ancient 
art of logic, and the fine arts of music, 
painting, and drawing. 

Right now there is a tendency for 
the extremes of the humanistic and 
scientific positions to combine against 
the pragmatists, the life adjusters. The 
alliance is tenuous, however, because 
time and again the scientist finds that 
the essence of his own discipline is prag- 
matic and that while he does not always 
agree with the need to teach man to 
adjust to life, still he does lay rough 
hands upon nature's life and nature's 
forces and does bend them to his will. 
Finally, when a western scientist climbs 
far out into the unknown and unex- 


plored he becomes a humanist himself 
and stands in wonder and awe before 


the mysteries of life—the substance of 
soul and the need for man to adjust 
himself to the facts of life and spirit. 
Then even he becomes a life adjuster in 
a very noble sense. 

It is quite possible for western scien- 
tists and western humanists to create a 
harmony. Together they may agree upon 
the content of a curriculum. Their ob- 
jectives can be harmonized and if they 
are reasonable people they may agree 
upon what will achieve their objectives 
and what will lead away from them. 
They need to join with educationists, not 
fight them, to devise methods which 
teachers may use to impart that type of 
content to American school boys and 
girls. 


There is conflict about the nature 
and rights of men. There is a wide 
cleavage here. This conflict concerns 
the heart of philosophical systems. 
One camp holds a very materialistic 
and animalistic concept of man. It 
regards man purely as an animal at the 
peak of evolution. It admits that there 
is a broad band between the lowest man 
and highest lower animal, but insists 
that as there is no identity between the 
characteristics of individual men, so, too, 
there is no spiritual equality between 
them. These people believe in master 
races, in fuhrers, in the right of strong 
men to exploit weak men, and in the 
obligation of the weak to serve the in- 
terests of the strong. 

The other camp believes that man is 
more than animal. It is divided into 
many tribes who differ in their opinion 
of the nature of the non-animal substance 
which they believe is in every man, of 
the source of it, as to whether or not it 
is immortal, and if so whether each man’s 
non-animal substance is personally im- 
mortal as a soul or only that the sub- 
stance returns to a great sea or im- 
mortality. The members of this camp 
also disagree as to whether or not that 
immortal substance, if it be immortal, is 
God a Person or only some sort of God- 
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force. All in this camp, however, believe 
that man is more than chemicals and 
much more than animal. They know 
that no two men are identical, but 
they insist that there is something which 
makes each a man and different from 
other animals. That something makes 
each man equal to every other man. 
Hence, while men may work together 
and serve each other, one man may not 
morally be master and another slave. 
This camp denies master races and sub- 
ject races, first-, second-, and third-class 
citizenship. All tribes in this camp in- 
sist that however man came into being 
that all individuals are created equal and 
are endowed with certain inalienable 
rights. 

Differences of opinion in this area 
are basic and deep and are largely ir- 
reconcilable. It is here that a society's 
goals are found, that an individual's 
concept of the ends of life are grounded, 
that an individual's understanding of 
himself is formed, that his relationships 
with his fellow man and with his uni- 
verse are spelled out. What he believes 
about the nature of man will determine 
what he can believe about the rights of 
individual men, such as the right of each 
to receive respectfully an education ap- 
propriate to his inherent capacities, the 
kind of grade he will receive upon his 
report card, and the policies which will 
determine his promotion from the third 
grade to the fourth grade, from the ele- 
mentary school to the junior high school, 
and from junior high school to the 
senior high school. Beliefs about the 
nature and the rights of man will de- 
termine almost automatically what a 
society believes in respect to the length 
of time an individual may remain in 
school and, while he is in school, whether 
or not he will be given full respect or 
a measure of contempt. 

The high school diploma has become 
a fetish to be fought over. “The old 
gray mare, she ain’t what she used to 
be,” and neither is the high school di- 


ploma. For that matter, some say that 
the A. B. “ain't” what it used to be, 
either. In 1900 the high school diploma 
was a sort of minor A. B. It said the 
holder is “educated”; it was a key to 
unlock doors to college and jobs. Many 
people are angry because the diploma 
doesn’t mean now what it once did. 
They insist that automatic promotion, 
the inclusion of life adjustment courses, 
and the enrollment of the total adoles- 
cent population makes the diploma 
mean nothing at all. 

They have a point. Certainly if a 
graduate insists that his diploma means 
the same that his grandfather's did and 
tries to use it the same way, he is trying 
to pass counterfeit coin. 

In the face of this situation there are 
three reactions: 

1. A considerable body of scholars 
demands that the high school return to 
the policies of 1900, that it be a screen- 
ing institution permitting only the aca- 
demically talented to attend, that its 
curriculum be limited to the academic 
disciplines, and that the diploma be 
given only to those who pass stiff exami- 
nations, preferably essay examinations. 


2. A large body of people is confused. 
They know that the high school cannot 
go back to 1900. They approve of hav- 
ing all of the adolescent population in 
high school. Since all young people will 
be there, and since the Lord made them 
different, they know that many things 
in addition to the academics must be 
taught unless large numbers of pupils 
are to waste their time trying to do 
what they can’t. Then quite unrealisti- 
cally they insist that the diploma will 
mean exactly what it did in 1900. Ob- 
viously, they are asking an impossibility. 

3. There are other who have thought 
more clearly. They, too, accept the fact 
that all adolescents must be in high 
school, that the high school must offer 
to each the kind of education which 
will serve him best, and that conse- 
quently the high school experience will 
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not be the same for every pupil. They 
recognize that there must be a certificate 
granted when the years are up, which 
will be called a diploma, but they see 
the obvious. Since the experiences which 
lead to the diploma are different, the 
diploma just can’t mean the same for 
everybody. By itself, for instance, it is 
no longer a ticket to college. 


These people insist that the present 
practice is better, even from the aca- 
demic point of view, than that of 1900. 


This third group also points out that 
education in 1900 was far too narrowly 
defined. Education is not only profi- 
ciency in English, mathematics, or 
science. Educated is the person who has 
developed his God-given abilities, what- 
ever they are, nearly to the limits of his 
inherited capacity. He is an integrated 
individual because he has satisfactorily 
related himself to his own inner self, 
to his family, to his community, to his 
nation, to his world, and to his universe. 
That kind of person is educated; and 
if he isn’t that kind of man he isn’t 
educated, no matter how many English, 
foreign language, science, or mathematics 
classes he has attended and where he 
has passed paper and pencil exams. 


The high school diploma has become 
a fetish. People should quit talking about 
it in the terms of 1900. There are plenty 
of other measures, such as the college ad- 
mission test, available to pick the college 
prospects. The colleges don’t rely upon 
diplomas any more; they use the other 
measures. It’s time for the American 
people to regard the diploma in the same 
light as the college admissions officer 
does; that is, a certificate of completion of 
a high school experience, not a ticket to 
participate in academic games. 

Of course, there is no law to prohibit 
others from doing what Rock Island, IIli- 
nois, does. That school district makes the 
transcript of record a part of the di- 
ploma. Every student then receives a copy 
of what he studied and his grades. We 
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will never go back to 1900 when the high 
school was a screening institution. It 
may have been enough for a person then 
to go through the eighth grade to learn 
to be an American citizen, but it isn’t 
enough now. He needs at least the extra 
four years of high school. 


People are arguing over who should 
be in school and for how long. Once 
upon a time the only schools America 
had were for the intellectually elite, that 
is, for those who easily learned to read, 
to write, and do arithmetic problems. 
Teachers ‘seemed to believe that to be 
successful in the three R’s was a matter 
of the will and not necessarily of the in- 
telligence; consequently, the act of “not 
learning” was an act of bad behavior, 
and so those who did not learn well were 
punished. The consequence was that, as 
classes of children progressed through 
the grades, increasing numbers of them 
became hurt, angry, defeated, frustrated; 
and they dropped out. Only a small per- 
centage survived even to enter the high 
school, and a still smaller percentage 
managed to last out four years of high 
school to graduate. 

Clearly the schools were screening in- 
stitutions, and the only survivors were 
those blessed with much native intelli- 
gence, or at least average intelligence 
with a lot of drive. These schools lasted 
as long as they did only for two reasons: 
(1) The practice was based upon the 
“one-fourth truth” that anybody could 
learn if he wanted to and, hence, not to 
learn was not to want to, and that was 
bad. (2) During most of this time chil- 
dren were employable, and the economic 
consequence of a large school drop-out 
rate was perhaps good. 

Many people hated school and they 
grudgingly supported it. Gradually in- 
dustry became more mechanized, children 
were unemployable, and they simply had 
to stay in school. Fortunately, research 
and study began to clear up some of the 
mysteries of the mind. Men began to 
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recognize as a fact what they had always 
suspected was probably true, that is, that 
we are not born identical, that just as 
there are differences in height and native 
ability to play the piano, so also are there 
differences in native ability to learn to 
read, to write, and work fractions. 

The people finding their children un- 
employable and respectably different, 
began to demand their birthright as de- 
fined in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that is, “All men are created equal.” 
They began to demand that the meaning 
of the birthright not be expressed on the 
lips only but in the action of the country, 
too. That is, if men are created equal, 
then men must be given an equal chance 
to make the most of themselves. The con- 
sequence was that all boys and girls be- 
came welcomed in school. Each is studied 
to determine what his limitations and 
abilities are, and an honest attempt is 
made to offer a program of instruction 
suitable to each. This was a brave new 
concept and naturally there was much 
stumbling around at the beginning to 
carry it out. 

Some schools merely transferred their 
attention from the elite to the average 
and the dull and let the elite shift for 
themselves. Skill in meeting individual 
differences, however, has been picked up; 
and Dr. James Conant’s study, now 
nearly completed, makes it clear that the 
comprehensive high school, which is the 
school to which most of our youth go, 
is doing its job expertly. There are a 
few who do not like the kind of school 
that Dr. Conant describes as good. They 
feel that, especially on the high school 
level, work should be limited to the five 
academics: English, social studies (in- 
cluding history), mathematics, foreign 
language, and science. Some brazenly 
deny the research of psychology and psy- 
chiatry, even deny ordinary common 
sense and still insist that a program of 
this type, perhaps varied a little in in- 
tensity, is possible for all. Others frankly 


do not believe in a society where every- 
one is given full respect regardless of his 
talents or lack of them. They respect 
academic talent only and wish to re- 
establish the schools as academic screen- 
ing institutions so that only an intellec- 
tual elite may survive. 

These few frankly distrust democracy 
and republican institutions. They do 
not dare proclaim their basic belief, but 
if they dared, they would call for a soci- 
ety, a collectivistic economy, and a gov- 
ernment under the dictatorship of the 
egghead. I, too, deplore the name calling 
involved in egghead. Eggheads are ex- 
tremely valuable, but even so I wouldn't 
like to live in a society where the egg- 
head was the dictator. The Germans 
didn’t like it, either, when they were dic- 
tated to by the eggheads who called 
themselves Nazis. 

Now, will the people accept schools 
organized for exalting the elite and 
humiliating all of the others? In a few 
communities they might temporarily. 
Every mother believes that her child is 
bright, and she is easy prey to those who 
claim that every child can, if only he will 
and is well taught, become a scholar in 
the three R’s and the five academics. 
These people may be stampeded into in- 
sisting upon schools for the academic 
only. When that happens there is a 
parade of tragedy. The first to become 
hurt are the children who have many 
gifts but perhaps not academic ones. The 
second to be humiliated are the members 
of the board of education who are fired 
by an angry population, because their 
children are not learning as their parents 
hoped they would. Since these misin- 
formed people are convinced that the 
human material is good, obviously the 
way the children are being taught is 
wrong. 

The next to be crucified through dis- 
missal are the superintendent, the prin- 
cipal, and a good many teachers. After 
this orgy another board is elected; other 
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school people are appointed for a brief 
time; the parents may be lulled into a 
feeling of happiness, because their 
youngsters might bring home A’s on 
their report cards. Soon, however, when 
the chips are down and the youngsters 
go to college it is apparent that the A’s 
meant nothing. The children haven't 
really learned. There may be another 
house cleaning in the schools, followed 
by the appointment of another profes- 
sional group. Finally, however, the 
people become aware of the fact that 
just as their children are different in 
terms of ability to play on the piano, so, 
too, are they different in their ability to 
do academic school work. Then a com- 
prehensive school system comes back 
ready to give every child the kind of an 
education he should have in order to 
make the most of himself. In the mean- 
time, of course, there has been much 
unnecessary tragedy. 

There is also a conflict over teacher 
education. What we believe about 
teacher education comes partly from the 
senseless battles which exist between 
humanists, scientists, and pragmatists; 
partly from basic differences in faiths 
about the nature, the essence of what is 
man; and partly from our understanding 
of the learning process and the teaching 
act. 

Many humanists and scientsts believe 
that if a teacher is master of the subject 
he is to teach he is sufficiently prepared. 
They tolerate a few hours of “how to,” 
but not many. They all agree that ex- 
perience under a good teacher is desir- 
able. 

The pragmatists accepts the necessity 
of a teacher to be master of the subject 
he is to teach, but he insists that “how- 
to” courses instead of being ridiculed 
should be honored and carefully taught. 
The pragmatist points out that in many 
a university, scholarship in the subject 
and skill in teaching do not necessarily 
go together. He, too, accepts the idea of 
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experience under a good teacher and 
calls it practice teaching. 

The philosopher who regards man 
merely as another animal at the present 
peak of evolution looks upon teaching 
as training. Subject matter is carefully 
imposed upon the children and disci- 
pline is something to be demanded by 
the “master” with threats of harsh and 
frequently physical punishment. Teachers 
of this type have no hesitancy whatsoever 
in shoving children around. In fact, 
they rather enjoy doing so. 

The philosopher who believes in the 
sacredness of man consults the children’s 
interests, needs, and capacities in select- 
ing subject matter to be taught, and dis- 
cipline is as far as possible secured 
through the students’ active participation 
in government. A few of this group have 
failed to understand that the immaturity 
of children demands active adult par- 
ticipation from the teachers and curric- 
ulum maker, and the consequence has 
been the caricature of the progressive 
school. 

Clearly, what is believed about the 
nature and rights of humans has a great 
deal to do with the patterns devised for 
preparing those who will teach humans. 

The third base of difference, as I 
stated, is what people believe about the 
nature of the learning process. Many 
laymen still think that all there is to 
learning is to approach an adult and a 
book humbly and from them to gain 
knowledge and wisdom. However, in- 
formed people do not now believe that. 
Anthropology and medicine, especially 
their psychiatric and _ psychological 
branches, tell us that learning is a very 
complicated affair. Since learning is so 
complicated, to get results a teacher, of 
course, must know the subject he teaches, 
but he must know infinitely more than 
that, too. Experts are becoming sure 
that four years of college is not enough 
to make a teacher; at least five are 
needed. 
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The Teachers Are Getting Together 


The teachers are beginning to recog- 
nize that their recent bitter quarrels are 
doing the American school children no 
good, and can do the country great harm. 
Consequently, they are beginning to talk 
with rather than to shout at each other. 

This year the annual meeting of the 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards was such 
an affair. It was good to attend the 
National TEPS Conference at Bowling 
Green State University last June. 

At the beginning many folks looked 
at the others with suspicious questions 
in their eyes: “I wonder whose side he’s 
on; is he an historian, a mathematician, 
a basic educationist, or just a damned 
educationist?” It wasn’t long, however, 
before the bleak and suspicious question- 
ing in the eyes was replaced by the 
warmth of respect and understanding. 
Quite soon the issue shifted from “who 
is right” to “what is true.” 

This year’s TEPS Conference was 
sponsored by 62 national professional 
organizations. 

In attendance were college professors 
of English, of science, of history, of 
mathematics, of foreign languages, from 
all of the academic disciplines. There 
were college professors of education, state 
school officers, superintendents of schools, 
principals, and teachers. 

The keynote of the conference was 
expressed by Dr. Roy Harvey Pearce, 
professor of English, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who urged, “Boys, lay those 
brick bats down.” He said, “Educators 
and humanists must léarn to talk to each 
other with words, not slogans and brick 
bats.” 

As the discussions went on both sides 
came together on much, such as: 

1. In smal) high schools, but to some 
extent in large high schools, too, circum- 
stances compel teachers to practice in 
subjects which are not their specialties. 


2. Many education courses are really 
a part of the great academic subject 
matter fields. Hence, academicians should 
respect these courses and help organize 
them. 

3. All parts of education are really 
connected rooms in one great mansion. 
Hence, professors and teachers, regard- 
less of subject, are members of the same 
family and should not act like hostile 
neighbors. 

4. Universities and colleges must in a 
friendly way organize their programs for 
educating teachers so that the entire in- 
stitution cooperates and not leave it to 
one department only. 

5. It was rather grudgingly agreed 
that some scholars are poor teachers and 
are likely to remain so, while some fine 
teachers may be a little suspect in terms 
of scholarship. 

6. It was emphatically agreed that 
education is better when the teacher has 
both scholarship and teaching skill. 


I think the American people want 
their contending educators to lay down 
their brick bats and begin working to- 
gether for the development of youth into 
good citizens and educated people. 

As I said, America has a well-defined 
social and political creed. It believes 
that all men are born equal, created in 
the image of God, that they have certain 
inalienable rights. It knows that this 
belief has meaning only if government 
is directed and officered through the 
choice of all its people. It knows that 
such government is safe only if every 
citizen is educated to be responsible. 
The creed is social as well as political, 
and the country knows that the social 
concept has meaning only if every per- 
son is so nurtured as to cause him to 
grow to the farthest limits born in him. 

America wants the education of its 
children to be in harmony with its creed 
and it believes that its school system is 
its instrument to make it work. 
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The creed defines the foundation and 
general content of our curriculum and 
tne training and practice of our teachers. 
The country expects educators to search 
for truth, examine data, discuss hypoth- 
eses, and reach scholarly conclusions, 
but it also expects that they will accept 
the national creed as binding when they 
search. There may be disagreement in 
many ways, but if the Genesis and the 
Declaration of Independence statements 
are accepted about the sacredness of man, 
when there are disagreements they will 
be agreeable. A German philosopher in 
exile once said that that was the chief 
difference between the United States and 
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Nazi Germany. There the people agreed 
disagreeably, while here they disagree 
agreeably. That is possible under the 
American creed. 

Disagreements and contemptuous and 
discussions are not quarrels, not war; 
they are the heart of the intellectual 
process, the drive for new truth, a source 
of the good life. 

Disagreements and contemptuous and 
unfair, angry discussions are quarrels, a 
sort of war. They are the death of the 
intellect, a blanket to smother truth. 

In American education, to be faith- 
ful to our trust we must have peace and 
not war. 
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—NEW EDUCATION TEXTS— 


/ntroduction to Educational Research 


By CARTER V. GOOD. An introductory, conceptual 
approach to the development of a graduate thesis. 
To be published in January, 1959. 


Education and the Democratic Faith 


By EPHRAIM VERN SAYERS and WARD MADDEN. 
Studies basic issues in a democratic school and society. 
To be published in January, 1959. 


The Guidance Function in Education 


By PERCIVAL W. HUTSON. A new approach to guid- 
ance as a function to be performed by all school workers. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC.— 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 
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The National Teacher Examinations and the Appraisal 
of Teacher Preparation 


Guy M. Fenstermacher and Frances 
Swineford 

Educational Testing Service 

Princeton, New Jersey 


LEADERS in education who have long tems and are returned to the National 
advocated the need for reappraising and Teacher Examinations offices for central- 
possibly reshaping America’s educational _ ized scoring and analysis. Each candidate 
effort suddenly find that they have gained receives a report of his examination 
increased support from a public which scores and information for interpreting 
has been aroused by the dramatic emer- them. At the request of a candidate, 
gence of the space age. Educators and score reports are sent also to colleges or 
public alike are now concerned with im- school systems. The NTE program was 
proving the quality of education in all inaugurated by the American Council 
its aspects. In the effort to refine existing on Education in 1940 and since 1950 has 
patterns of teacher preparation and selec- been the responsibility of Educational 
tion and to evaluate experimental varia- Testing Service, which is a nonprofit 
tions, it may well be that further use can educational organization. Educational 
be made of existing measuring instru- leaders throughout the country serve as 
ments. The present paper reports recent advisers in shaping the character and 
data on one of these available instru- policies of the National Teacher Ex- 
ments, namely, the National Teacher aminations. 


Examinations. The NTE do not include any tests 
which purport to evaluate personal or 
Nature and Scope of the NTE social characteristics of prospective 


The National Teacher Examinations teachers. The advisory group is well 
consist of a battery of tests designed to aware of the fundamental importance of 
measure the professional knowledge, such factors but has insisted from the 
mental ability, and general cultural back- start that school systems and educational 
ground of prospective teachers. In most institutions obtain such evidence by 
tests, emphasis is placed on items which means of their choice, and not depend on 
require the examinees to demonstrate the NTE scores as the sole basis for 
nN piss to apply rage. rather teacher selection and appraisal. The 

z rely to possess it. xaminee 
pisces dha gee — analyses presented here, and tests them- 
customarily takes the five tests in the : S 

oot _ selves, are offered as being of genuine 
common examinations battery and may dee? 
value primarily for those aspects of 


take one or two of 11 optional examina- 
tions (see Table I on p. 430). teacher competence and understanding 


The tests are administered at examina- Which they rather obviously do cover. 
tion centers throughout the nation under For appraising other characteristics, 
the auspices of colleges and school sys- other means should be sought. 
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Mean Scaled Scores on the Common Examinations 


Mean scaled scores made by all nationwide candidates in 1954 and 1958 shown in top two rows. 
Figures in remaining rows are based on only those 1958 candidates beyond the junior year in college 
who indicated an Optional Examination as the field in which they are best prepared to teach. 








Common Examination 

















» 
; I 
§ 3 
Group of Examinees < | g§ | 3 | 3 : 2 
> | #8] sg /3e2/ 83] wel Se 
5 | nh | 8 | 433 ~ § | £2 i388 
e | S&) 22 38 | $8 | See 
iS SS | PS g88 | §3 | €3 | sss 
= | €2 | gi | G3) Fz | Fe | Baa 
Entire Group: | 
Et kencedesaWenedtedadanses 6,130 | 59.6 | 59.4 59.0 59.0 | 59.1 | 593.3 
a ae cue eeneVeseee cues | 9,429 57.2 | 57.1 | 56.0 57 .6 56.8 | 567.9 
Special Groups (1958): 
Education in the Elementary School..| 500 58.4 57.4 54.4 | 56.1 | 56.2 | 568.1 
Early Childhood Education. ..... . 678 60.0 58 .6 55.0 | 55.5 57.3 | 576.8 
Biology and General Science... .. . . 217 59.1 57.4 57.2 | 68.5 61.0 | 606.2 
—— “yoy A and Literature....| 726 61.9 63.9 63.2 59.3 58.4 | 614.8 
Industrial Arts Education.......... 103 50.5 | 48.4 | 51.2 57.5 57.0 | 524.9 
Tn i o26 6 wae de ens e weeld 269 59 .6 | 60.6 57.8 68.8 65.1 617.0 
tS chess apesesedncegnee 776 | 59.7 58.2 | 63.1 | 59.4 57.4 | 599.2 
a rere 394 50.1 49.1 48.3 53.0 52.6 | 504.7 
Business Education .......... 401 54.6 57.1 52.6 | 54.7 55.0 | 545.2 
Ee ree 253 55.0 58.3 | 55.0 | 56.0 oo | oe 








Note: Mean scores for the group whose specialty was in chemistry, physics, and general science not 
included because fewer than 100 examinees beyond the junior year in college indicated that this 


test was in their area of specialization. 


Statistical Characteristics of the 1958 NTE 


Extensive test score and item analyses 
are prepared for each new form of the 
NTE to verify the quality of the tests, 
singly and as a group, with respect to 
such measures as reliability, standard 
error of measurement, mean item difh- 
culty, speededness and test intercorrela- 
tions. Data on the 1954 edition of the 
NTE were presented in an earlier article 
in this Journal’ and further descriptive 
information is readily available from the 
headquarters office. Characteristics of 
the 1958 tests will, therefore, be pre- 
sented briefly. 





‘Arthur L. Benson, “The National Teacher 
Examinations in 1954." The Journal of Teacher 
Education 5: 244-48; September 1954. 


The reliabilities of the individual 
Common Examinations are in the range 
of .85 to .89. The standard errors of 
measurement vary from 3.4 to 4.1. The 
weighted total score on the five Common 
Examinations has a reliability of .96 and 
a standard error of measurement of 18. 
(The weights given to the five tests, in 
the order of their listing in Table I, 
are: 4, 1, 2, 2, 1.) 

Intercorrelations among the five tests 
in the Common Examinations battery 
are all positive and range from .48 to .75, 
with a median value of .66. These values 
are low enough to indicate that each 
test in the battery makes some unique 
contribution to the composite evaluation 
of different phases of teacher prepara- 
tion. 
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Between the individual tests of the 
Common Examinations and the individ- 
ual Optional Examinations chosen by 
the examinee, intercorrelations range 
from .51 to .86. Correlations of the Op- 
tional Examinations with the weighted 
total score on the Common Examinations 
have a median value of .85. In spite of 
a few high intercorrelations, the rela- 
tionships in most cases seem low enough 
to justify the use of an Optional Exami- 
nation in conjunction with the Common 
Examinations for the purposes of ob- 
taining a fuller picture of the candi- 
date’s competencies in his special field. 


1958 Nationwide Data 

Candidates usually take the NTE as 
required by individual school systems or 
teacher education institutions, although 
an appreciable number take them on a 
voluntary basis. The results of a nation- 
wide administration, offered each Feb- 
ruary, may therefore not be typical of 
all prospective teachers in the United 
States. 

Data in the top two rows of Table I 
give corresponding mean scores on the 
Common Examinations in 1954 and in 
1958. There is in general a drop of about 
two points in the averages on individual 
tests, and roughly ten times that amount 
in the weighted total scores. One must 
be cautious in interpreting such figures. 
It is often stated, for example, that the 
keen competition offered by other oc- 
cupations is luring a greater proportion 
of the more able students away from the 
teaching profession. The test data do 
not refute this notion. On the other 
hand, they do not necessarily support it, 
since the drop in average might be at- 
tributed to the fact that the marked 
increase (54 per cent) in the size of the 
1958 sample over the 1954 group reflects 
an unusual increase in the proportion of 
candidates from regions where the aver- 
age performance on tests of ability or 
achievement is consistently lower than 
the nationwide average. 
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The lower portion of Table I presents 
data, test by test, for groups who indi- 
cated that a particular Optional Exami- 
nation represented the field for which 
they were best prepared to teach. Only 
students who were college seniors or 
above were included in these averages. 

Since all the averages in any one 
column represent scores on the same 
test, they are directly comparable and 
represent the variability in performance 
from one group to another. Comparisons 
in the extreme right-hand column will 
probably be of first interest. The two 
highest groups of students—those spe- 
cializing in mathematics and in English 
—made averages approximately one-half 
standard deviation above the entire 
group. Biology students were not far 
behind. The two lowest groups—with 
specialization in physical education and 
industrial arts education—made averages 
substantially below that of the entire 
group. These differences are far greater 
than one would expect to occur by 
chance alone. 

An analysis of the means across any 
one row of special groups in Table I is 
of interest. The students in three of the 
groups—biology, industrial arts and 
mathematics—showed considerable vari- 
ation from test to test among the five 
Common Examinations. The difference 
between their low and high means is 
about one standard deviation of individ- 
ual scores on a test (i.e., about 10 score 
points). On the other hand, the other 
groups of examinees show fairly flat pat- 
terns across the five examinations, their 
range approximating one-half standard 
deviation of individual scores. By com- 
paring the averages for any row with the 
entire 1958 group, it can be seen that 
four groups (biology, English, mathe- 
matics, and social studies) exceeded the 
entire group figures on every test. One 
group failed to exceed the entire group 
average on any test. 
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Whereas specialization of interest and 
ability and other factors will tend to 
produce variations in score pattern across 
the five tests, higher education institu- 
tions may well study the patterns in 
Table I to see if they seem to represent 
a desirable distribution of abilities for 
effective teaching in each of the areas of 
specialization?. 


Educational Level and NTE Scores 


. Table Il below presents mean scores 
and standard deviations for the 1958 
examinees classified according to three 
educational levels. Data are not included 


*Further data for such analyses are available 
upon request: NTE Interpretation of Scores 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing 
Service, 1958) 8 p. 


for 180 candidates whose educational 
level is not known. There is, as might 
be anticipated, a general tendency for 
scores to rise with educational level. 
Among the Common Examinations the 
reversal of trend for the Nonverbal 
Reasoning test may well be associated 
with earlier unpublished data which in- 
dicate that scores on this test may be 
negatively related to age beyond the 
college senior level. The decline in 
English expression score with increasing 
amounts of college work is noteworthy. 
It suggests the possibility that relegation 
of English composition to the first two 
years of college may produce less perma- 
nent results than are normally assumed. 
As far as scores for secondary school 
subject fields are concerned, the Optional 
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Means and Standard Deviations on the Common and Optional Examinations 
1958 Nationwide Candidates Classified by Educational Level 








Undergraduates 


below Senior Year 


Examination 
N Mean 
Common Examinations. ......... 374 
Professional Information... .. 56.7 
English Expression. . . . 58.7 
Social Studies, Literature and 

OE eee $5.7 
Science and Mathematics. .... 56.8 
Nonverbal Reasoning. ..... 57.5 
Weighted Common Examina- 

tions Tota’... 568 .0 

Optional Examinations *: 
Education in the Elementary | 

ES 6 ls WE nd obs Oe 191 | 60.3 
Early Childhood Education ... 53 | 59.7 
Biology and General Science .. 2 
English Language and Litera- 

Eo ee 32 | 56.4 
Industrial Arts Education... .. 6|— 
ESET OP a 12 | — 
Chemistry, Physics, and 

General Science........... 3\|;— 
i Cs ak 6.6 tanec sevice 6 \|-—— | 
Physical Education. . 5|— 
Business Education........... 16 | — 
Music Education............ 9|>— 





Masters 
and Doctors 


Seniors 
and Bachelors 








S.D. N Mean | S.D. N Mean | S.D. 
8.466 | 409 
9.7 | 57.3 | 10.6 58.6 | 12.0 
9.6 57.2 | 10.7 56.6 | 11.5 
9.2 55.8 | 10.8 | 58.1 | 13.5 
9.2 | 57.2 | 10.8 58.7 | 12.8 
10.6 56.6 | 11.3 53.4 11.9 
81.3. 568.8 | 93.4 578.0 110.5 
8.3 2,852 | 60.8/ 9.8!| 68 | 57.9 | 10.3 
7.2| 721 | 59.8! 9.3 26 | 56.2 | 11.2 
— | 248|59.5| 9.9 26 | 61.3| 8.6 
10.3 | 868 | 59.4) 10.0 66 | 62.1 | 10.5 
—— | 121 | 59.3 | 10.1 7 es en 
— | 292/ 59.4 | 10.0 19) —— | —— 
— | 104/| 58.4] 9.2 10 | —— | —— 
——! 923] 59.0/| 10.2 56 | 64.6 | 8.6 
— | 427/59.8/| 9.8 30 | 61.6 | 9.5 
— | 434/| 59.7 | 10.1 14¢|— | — 
——!| 270/| 59.7 | 10.2 9 fae | 





* Means and standard deviations are reported only for groups of 25 or more candidates. 
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Examinations means increase over the 
three levels of examinees. By contrast, 
the reversal in trend at the advanced- 
degree level for the two elementary 
school fields may reflect selection factors 
after graduation or a diminishing em- 
phasis at the graduate level on the 
materials covered by the two tests. 


Institutional Variations 


Table III below presents the distri- 
bution of mean scores, computed by insti- 
tution, on the 1958 Common Exami- 
nations. Data are included for the 38 
institutions which tested practically all 
of their seniors preparing to teach and 
which had at least 25 examinees in this 
category. 
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It is encouraging to find a high pro- 
portion of institutions with mean scores 
in the upper intervals of the table. 
These higher-scoring institutions vary 
as to type and region of location, so these 
factors do not account for their being 
near the top of the table. It is possible 
that the high-scoring institutions exceed 
the minimum accreditation require- 
ments, whereas low-scoring institutions 
may barely meet minimum accreditation 
standards. 

There are two disconcerting aspects 
connected with the low mean scores for 
some of the institutions. First, the data 
indicate that the long-held contention 
that the quality of work which consti- 
tutes honor performance at one insti- 


Taste IIl 


Distribution of Institutional Means of Seniors on the 1958 Common Examination; 
Based on Scores of Substantially all Teacher Preparatory Seniors at 
All Institutions Having 25 or More Examinees in This Category 
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tution would constitute failure at 
another, can still be demonstated. Thus, 
the college record of grades will in some 
cases present a distorted picture of stu- 
dent achievement which would be diffi- 
cult to interpret properly without other 
evaluative data such as these test scores 
which are free from the marking 
practices of the particular college. 

A second concern is that a number of 
the lowest institutional mean scores fall 
within or close to the plausible range of 
scores for answer sheets marked entirely 
at random. For example, on the social 
studies, literature and fine arts test the 
score below which practically all (99 
percent) of the scores resulting from ran- 
domly marked papers would fall is 46. 
The means for eight institutions in 
Table III are below this figure. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the institution scoring lowest 
on this test had a mean score of 39.9, 
whereas the mean random score is 37.7. 
Thus, at the time of the examinations, a 
number of prospective teachers were 
about to satisfy credit-hour requirements 
for certification with so little knowledge 
in the areas measured by the examina- 
tions that their scores could have been 
matched by individuals with no teache1 
preparation who marked their papers at 
random. 

An encouraging note is that the low- 
scoring institutions have actually applied 
an external measure to their students’ 
achievement by requiring their seniors 
to take the NTE in preference to relying 
on accreditation or 100 percent teacher 
certification and placement of graduates 
as sufficient evidence that their graduates 
are adequately prepared to teach. Now 
that the relatively low performance of 
their students is known, it remains to be 
seen if these institutions will investigate 
the sources of the low scholarship evi- 
denced and institute corrective measures. 
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Summary 


The results of the 1958 administration 
of the National Teacher Examinations 
indicate that the 1958 editions are es- 
sentially of the same quality as the pre- 
vious editions. On the other hand, the 
1958 NTE population, as measured by 
mean Weighted Common Examinations 
Total Scores, seemed to be inferior to 
the 1954 group. This observation, and 
others from the data tabulated for candi- 
dates classified in several different ways, 
point to specific problems with regard 
to the preparation, selection, and certi- 
fication of teachers. In light of this data 
presented, the National Teacher Exami- 
nations are believed to be of value in 
investigating these and other problems 
related to appraising the preparation of 
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Elementary Education 


Raymond H. Harrison and Lawrence E. 
Gowin, THE ELEMENTARY ‘TEACHER IN 
Action (San Francisco: Wadsworth Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 1958) 298 p. $4.95. 


The main theme of The Elementary 
Teacher in Action, that teaching is largely 
establishing good relations between teacher 
and pupil, though not a new idea to educa- 
tors, does, nevertheless, present a different 
approach to a description of teaching in the 
elementary school. Throughout the book 
stress is placed upon the attitude of the 
teacher; his great need for both academic 
knowledge and understanding of child de- 
velopment and the learning process and for 
the skill to act in terms of this knowledge 
and understanding. 


The book is organized into three broad 
sections: “Responsibility,” “The Job,” and 
“The Profession.” Under “Responsibility” 
the authors attempt to define the teacher's 
task. They say: “It is the educator in his 
two-fold function of curriculum maker and 
teacher who plays the chief role in selecting 
and interpreting the American way of life to 
our children.” Also in this section is a 
description of the historical background of 
the modern elementary school. This descrip- 
tion is necessarily sketchy and limited. How- 
ever, clearcut distinctions are drawn between 
our modern elementary education system and 
the elementary education program of other 
countries. 

The second section, “The Job,” is unique 
in its organization. The majority of books 
on the elementary school look at the teach- 
ing process as it takes place in the various 
curriculum areas. These authors have chosen 
to examine the teaching act under the head- 
ings: organization for instruction; home- 
school-community relations; the teacher and 
human relations; the teaching-learning proc- 
ess; the teacher and extra-class activities; 
classroom management and pupil control; 
evaluation of pupil progress; performance of 


other routine duties. In this section, which 
seems to be an accurate description of the 
“best” in current practice in the public 
schools, the authors consistently stress the 
need for good personal relations, particularly 
between the teacher and the pupil, but also 
between the teacher and other teachers, ad- 
ministrators, parents and _ non-certificated 
school personnel. The authors state, “Good 
teaching as viewed by most people today is 
largely based on a foundation of interper- 
sonal relationships. The teacher as a person 
is therefore vital to the learning situation; 
what he does is not always as important as 
what he is. Good teachers seek to draw out 
and stimulate pupils to think things through 
for themselves. The best of them have been 
master of the art of arousing interest, assist- 
ing pupils with understanding and develop- 
ing pupil experiences in line with the ob- 
jectives of the school and society in general.” 
Included in this section are many practical 
suggestions, such as how to take attendance, 
ways to use sociometric techniques and guide- 
lines for developing a daily lesson plan. The 
strength of this section lies in its constant 
stress on the teacher as the determiner of the 
activities which take place in the classroom. 
This is forcibly brought out in the discussion 
on teacher-pupil planning. “It must be rec- 
ognized that the teacher is totally responsible 
for the overall planning of the lessons but 
he should allow flexibility in order to in- 
corporate specific valid ideas from the 
pupils.” 

The third section of the book deals with 
the profession. The chapter, “The Teacher 
and School Law,” emphasizes the importance 
of all teachers having a knowledge of the 
laws, both state and local, which govern his 
teaching situation. Valuable information for 
understanding one of the problems facing 
public education today is contained in the 
chapter, “Paying for Our Schools.” 

The attractiveness of this book is greatly 
enhanced by the 40 on-the-scene photographs. 
These photographs, with their corresponding 
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captions, enliven and strengthen the text 
and add to its readability. 

The Elementary Teacher in Action is a 
welcome addition to the literature on the 
elementary school. It could well be used 
as a text for students in their last profes- 
sional course, preferably after student teach- 
ing, or after the student has had numerous 
experiences in both observation and par- 
ticipation in the elementary classroom. The 
book would also be valuable as a resource 
for inservice teachers. The numerous down- 
to-earth practical suggestions would seem to 
detract from the usefulness of the book for 
graduate students in elementary education. 


Margaret L. Carroll 
Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


James B. Burr, Lowry W. Harding and 
Leland B. Jacobs, StrupENT TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHoot (New York: Appleton- 
Century Crofts, Inc., 1958) 459 p. $5.75. 
(Second Edition). 


This book has as its focus “how to do 
what” in student teaching. The authors have 
brought together under one cover most of 
the important things of which a teacher must 
be aware in the total act of teaching. As 
such, the book could be viewed as a syllabus 
for the professional preparation of elemen- 
tary teachers. The book is addressed to the 
student teacher; however, it is equally valu- 
able for the beginning cooperating teacher 
or supervisor in order to help define scope 
and direction in an organized program for 
the student teacher. For the person with a 
liberal arts degree and a desire to teach it 
could indicate sound methods of procedure; 
for the person who is returning to teaching, 
it could serve as a refresher; for the prac- 
ticing teacher it could serve as a vehicle for 
self examination. 

Student Teaching in the Elementary 
School has a point of view broad enough to 
be applicable to almost any situation. How- 
ever derived, the suggestions offered show 
real insight into the reactions of children 
and feasible teacher behaviors. Foundation 
areas of psychology and sociology are im- 
plicit; the explicit emphasis is on activities, 
their purposes, and desired outcomes, with 
particular respect to knowledge and _ skills. 
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The style is clear and direct; lists are used 
extensively to enumerate criteria or activities. 
Each chapter concludes with questions for 
self-survey by the reader. 


In what ways is this second edition differ- 
ent from and superior to the first edition? 
There are some readily apparent changes: 
the brighter cover, different photographs, 
smoother paper, and an up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy. Apparently, however, the authors 
considered their objectives, both general and 
specific, to remain the same. In number, 
and for the most part in content and em- 
phasis. the chapters remain the same. The 
chapters were reorganized in sequence to 
make them consistent with the chronology 
of events in student teaching. One finds that 
the book has been made more readable by 
the use of heavy type for the within-chapter 
headings. This enhances the usefulness of 
the book as a reference and as a text. Each 
chapter opens with an outline of concepts 
to be covered within that chapter. 


The second edition tends to be less 
“preachy,” approaching the student teacher 
on a more intellectual level. At the same 
time it retains its personal approach. Terms 
have been modernized, i.e., critic teacher has 
been changed to cooperating teacher. Word- 
ings within the discussion have been changed, 
particularly in an effort to emphasize the 
positive and suggest values. 


Some of the outstanding changes include 
the increased emphasis given the preliminary 
community survey to be made by the teacher 
in order to orient himself and his teaching 
to local conditions, and the chapters on 
planning, on evaluation, and looking beyond 
student teaching. Cooperating teachers in 
particular will be grateful for the emphasis 
given planning as an important student 
teaching activity. Both cooperating teachers 
and student teachers will be pleased with 
the specificity in terms of what a plan should 
contain, and the various types and arrange- 
ments of sample plans. Concern over the 
token consideration given to evaluation dur- 
ing discussions of teaching ceases upon ex- 
amination of Chapter 10 with its extensive 
display of samples of evaluation devices. The 
final chapter of the book closes with the 
inclusion of the full text of the NEA Code 
of ethics. 
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The strength of this book is at the same 
time its weakness. Its comprehensiveness 
makes it a valuable resource; at the same 
time it becomes tedious reading, and for a 
recently well prepared student teacher, con- 
siderable redundancy will be found. Among 
lesser weaknesses, one might wonder at the 
separate treatment given to focal interests 
on the kindergarten level at the close of 
Chapter 7. One might also wonder at the 
omission of major human activities as or- 
ganizers for unit teaching. Finally, one might 
ask if these chapters represent answers to 
questions student teachers ask, or only those 
questions we feel student teachers should 
ask? 

For all but the veteran professional edu- 
cator who already has made his own addi- 
tions to his student teaching syllabus, Stu- 
dent Teaching in the Elementary School, 
revised edition, contains many valuable con- 
tributions. The changes represent the addi- 
tion of important ideas to what was an ex- 
cellent book. 


Marcella H. Nerbovig 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Secondary Education 


Herbert J. Klausmeier, TEACHING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958) 487 p. $5.00. 

This book is a major revision of Principles 
and Practices of Secondary School Teaching, 
a previously published text by Harper. The 
principles now appear as headings within 
each chapter and many more concrete verbal 
descriptions have been added. The entire 
book has a much more readable style than 
the earlier edition. This book is truly a 
major revision and not just another reprint 
of a first edition. The three additional chap- 
ters, “Identifying and Providing for the 
Gifted,” “Organizing and Directing Cocur- 
ricular Activities’ and “Reporting Pupil 
Progress” left the reviewer with the feeling 
that much more could have and should have 
been said about the six characteristics of a 
good school reporting system. 

This text is divided into four parts. Part 
I is called “Basis of Creative Secondary Edu- 
cation.” Chapter | deals with the goals of 
secondary education. This chapter traces 
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the changing of secondary education goals 
during the last 50 to 60 years. In this present 
period of panic thinking concerning speed- 
up courses in mathematics and the sciences 
it is refreshing to have someone remind us 
and emphasize the fact that public secondary 
education must be of value to all youth. The 
remaining chapters of Part I deal with the 
nature and needs of adolescents, purposeful 
and meaningful learning, democratic school 
living and the patterns of the secondary 
school curriculum and organization. The 
chapter concerning learning is exceptionally 
good as it ties together some of the basic 
psychological principles of learning with con- 
crete verbal descriptions of how these prin- 
ciples are utilized in the classroom. 

Part II of the book is entitled “Creative 
Teaching-Learning Activities: Developmental 
Sequence.” This section borrows much from 
the general teaching methods field and de- 
scribes unit and daily planning, initiating 
unit and daily activities, developing and 
completing activities successfully and evaluat- 
ing the progress of learning. Part III is a 
continuation of the same theme as Part II, 
but explains the more specific phases of some 
of the learning activities. Chapter 10, “Con- 
ducting Group and Individual Work,” deals 
with such learning activities as whole-class 
discussion, class projects, field trips, question 
and answer recitation and lectures. 

Some of the small group and individual 
activities explained are: British style debate, 
panel discussion and reporting, sociodrama 
and informal role playing, supervised study 
and individual projects, flexible individual 
assignments and library work. Chapters 11 
and 12 complete the learning activities sec- 
tion of the book with discussions of the use 
of audio-visual materials and the improve- 
ment of study and work methods. 

Parts II and III of this book will surely 
furnish some of the answers to the perennial 
cry of beginning teachers for “something 
practical” and “something we can actually 
use in the classroom.”” The reviewer does 
not know how any more practical, how-to- 
do-it material could get into print without 
developing into tedium. 

Part IV, “Expanding Responsibilities and 
Challenges,” contains the three new chapters 
previously mentioned, plus discussions of the 
promoting of mental health and _ self-dis- 
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cipline and guiding and counseling. Here 
again is some very fine guidance for begin- 
ning teachers who are looking for some 
down-to-earth help in classroom procedure. 
In the discussion of mental health and self- 
discipline, what could be a more practical 
approach than material appearing under the 
topic headings: “Criteria for Punishment,” 
and “Security of Punishment”? 

The person to whom pre-determined goals 
and objectives are an anathema would find 
this book in direct violation to much of his 
thinking, as almost every chapter deals with 
reaching some goal or objective. 

As mentioned previously, this is a very 
readable book. The format is generally at- 
tractive with pictures illustrating the written 
discussion on almost every other page. If 
this book is to be used as a text, there are 
questions, activities, and references at the 
end of each chapter, and the instructor's 
manual includes an annotated list of sound 
films and multiple choice test items for each 
chapter. 


Philip C. Wells 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Sam P. Wiggins, SuccessFuL H1iGH SCHOOL 
Teacninc (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1958) 379 p. $5.00. 

The writer of this text believes “an author 
should attempt to select his method, content, 
and style of writing to suit his purposes just 
as a teacher should choose ways of teaching, 
instructive materials and special techniques 
that lend themselves best to achieving his 
purposes.” He not only says it but does it 
in this recent book. This text for prospec- 
tive teachers of secondary students clearly 
presents an overall view of the tasks of teach- 
ing. 

Believing in what he says makes it easier 
for him to write freely. His readable style 
would appeal to most students, many teachers 
and to laymen. His illustrations are interest- 
ing and practical. A short realistic fantasy, 
“The Family of Teachers,” included in one 
chapter, is an example of this as well as an 
example of the balanced viewpoint he pre- 
sents about ways of teaching. 

Although the editor’s introduction sug- 
gests that new teaching practices “may con- 
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fidently be expected” this is a little too much 
to promise. The reading or study of this 
text should stimulate teachers and encour- 
age prospective teachers to align their ac- 
tions more closely with already explored 
and tested principles of learning. The gen- 
eral information presented would also be of 
great service to the citizen who is interested 
in learning more about the functions of a 
teacher. For example, a new school board 
member would find here a valuable resource 
for more complete understanding of many 
of the tasks and responsibilities of teachers. 

Throughout the text the importance of 
the teacher’s insight and attitudes about 
teaching are directly and indirectly empha- 
sized. The teacher must have a realistic 
conception of himself, understand adoles- 
cents, be aware of the school’s educational 
philosophy and its application by the school 
in which he is working, and be an engineer 
of human relations within the classroom, 
school and community. The author expects 
more than role-playing on the part of the 
new or experienced teachers, for numerous 
suggestions are made to implement the sug- 
gested principles. 

This definitely is not a “how-to-do-it” 
book. The author rigorously follows the 
principle reflecting “. . . faith in the creative 
intelligence of teachers. It is intended to 
help that intelligence realize its full expres- 
sion in the unique potential of each sec- 
ondary school teacher.” 

Wiggins does not overlook the needed 
emphasis on the teacher’s ability to know 
and teach the subject content well, for many 
concrete suggestions are presented to develop 
such procedures, but there is the consistent 
theme that even though this is a major part 
of teaching it is not the complete task. Teach- 
ing will be most successful when it is founded 
on understandings of the intertwining re- 
lationships within a given community of 
school functions, school philosophy, school 
administration and supervision, guidance in 
school and classroom work with adolescents. 
In light of these elements the teacher is the 
catalyst who must find or develop classroom 
materials and activities that will be most 
meaningful and challenging for the students. 

The questions to encourage study and 
discussion at the end of the chapters are 
realistic. The suggested readings represent 
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recent publications and are divided into 
“popular, or relatively light in treatment,” 
“general, or selected professional sources of 
moderate difficulty,” and “specialized, con- 
sisting of material advanced in treatment or 
specialized in nature.” 

The positive approach taken by Wiggins, 
the constructive ideas he has presented, the 
balanced consideration given toward ways 
of teaching combined with his fluent style 
are important reasons for seriously consider- 
ing Successful High School Teaching as re- 
quired reading for prospective secondary 
school teachers. 


Albert K. Tink 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Annotations 


1. American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, THe Future CHat- 
LENGES TEACHER EpucaTion (Chicago: 
the Association, 1958) Eleventh Yearbook, 
1958 Annual Meeting. 230 p. $2.50. 


Contains addresses and reports of the 
AACTE’S annual meeting in February 1958. 
Among the topics discussed are the follow- 
ing: “New Approaches to the Teacher Edu- 
cation Curriculum”; “The Future Challenges 


Teacher Education”; “Experimentation in 
Teacher Education”; “New Horizons in Cer- 
tification of Teachers”; “Administrative 


Problems in Teacher Education and Reli- 

gion”; and “The Association at Work.” 

2. J. H. Butler, Editor, Ready Reference 
Charts (Los Altos, California: Howard 
Chandler, 1956, 1957, 1958) 30-38 p. 
$1.00. The following titles are included 
in this series: 

Ted Bass and Arnold W. 
TEACHING IN CALIFORNIA 
Joseph V. Totaro and Liesette J. Mc- 
Harry, TEACHING IN ILLINOIS 

George D. Strayer, Jr., TEACHING IN THE 
NORTHWEST 

George F. Wooster, TEACHING IN INDIANA 
AND OHIO 

Wesley C. Meierhenry, TEACHING IN THE 
NORTHERN MIDWEST 
Useful manuals for those seeking teaching 

jobs in any of these areas of the country. 

Chapters discuss needs and opportunities, 

types of certificates and how to get them, 


Wolpert, 
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applying for a position, salaries and other 
compensations, the organization of the teach- 
ing profession, rights and responsibilities of 
teachers, professional ethics, and school dis- 
trict employment procedures. 


$8. Percival W. Hutson, Tue GuvumDANCE 

FuNCTION IN Epucation (New York: Ap- 

pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958) 680 p. 

$6.00. 

An organization, in a single volume, of 
the accumulated understandings of the guid- 
ance function and of the features which im- 
plement it. Believing that value is more 
important than recency, Dr. Hutson has 
selected writings which seem to make con- 
tributions to guidance theory and practice 
without regard to the decade of their ap- 
pearance. A book for all school workers. 


4. David Loth, Tue Story or Wooprow 
Witson (New York: The Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation, 1958) 56 p. 

A revised and expanded edition of the 
booklet made available for the centennial 
year of Wilson's birth (1956), this biography 
is available for classroom use, free upon re- 
quest. Write: The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 45 East 65th Street, New York 
21, New York. An appendix includes a 
chronology of events in Wilson’s life, a list 
of his famous quotations, and a list of sug- 
gested readings and suggestions for special 
programs. 


5. Margaret Barron Luszki, INTERDISCIPLI- 
NARY TEAM RESEARCH METHODS AND 
Pros_eMs (New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1958) 355 p. $6.00. 


A report of five work conferences in which 
107 research workers in various fields par- 
ticipated, this volume should prove valuable 
to all interested in practicing the arts and 
skills of scientific inquiry. The shared ex- 
periences reveal many clear guidelines for 
the creative practice of interdisciplinary 
collaboration. 


6. L. X. Magnifico, EDUCATION FOR THE Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CuiLp (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1958) 371 p. 


Concerned with the general problem of 
special education for the gifted pupil and 
for the physically, socially, and mentally 
handicapped child. The following topics 
are covered: Identification of ability and 
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disability; methods most useful for improv- 
ing the quality of education; and procedures 
for sound administration of special educa- 
tion programs. Intended for advanced stu- 
dents, experienced teachers and administra- 
tors who wish to enter the area of special 
education. 


7. Van Miller and Willard B. Spalding, Tue 
Pustic ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN 
Scuoo.s (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1958) 605 p. $5.50. 
Second Edition. 


Organized around a definition of adminis- 
tration as the making and execution of 
decisions, this book treats school administra- 
tion as the responsibility of the total citi- 
zenry. Discussions of specific topics have 
been modified to reflect important changes 
reported in newspapers, magazines, and 
journals. Attention is given to the vast ex- 
tension of developmental studies of school 
administration and to recent contributions 
to the field which have been stimulated by 
the new and vigorous interest in educational 
administration. 


8. Sibyl Terman and Charles Child Wal- 
cult, Reapinc: CHaos AND Cure (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958) 
285 p. $4.75. 

Believing that reading is not taught prop- 
erly today and that the results of current 
methods are usually poor and often disas- 
trous, Terman and Walcutt have written 
this book for the following purposes: (1) 
“to show why the established theories of 
reading instruction are in error .. .” (2) “to 
explain how the schools should teach read- 
ing and to show what results can be achieved 
if sounder methods are employed ms 
and (3) to show in some detail how children 
can be taught to read at home, how they 
can be prevented from becoming retarded 
readers, and what should be done if reading 
is already a problem. 


Books Received 


1. Harold B. Allen, Editor, READINGS IN 
Appuiep EnGuisn Lincuistics (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958) 428 
p. $3.75 

2. Eunice Bailey, Discovertnc Music witH 
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Younc Cuitpren (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1958) 119 p. $4.75. 

Albert E. Bartz, ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL 
METHODS FOR EDUCATIONAL MEASURE- 
MENT (Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess 
Publishing Co., 1958) 83 p. $2.00. 
Mendel E. Branom, “The St. Louis Nor- 
mal School, 1857-1904, Part I,” from 
Tue St. Louis Pustic SCHOOL JOURNAL 
11:1: 1-87; September 1958. 

Hollis Caswell, THe ATTACK ON AMER- 
ICAN ScnHoots (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1958) 
From the annual report to the trustees, 
1957-58. 30 p. 

Leonard Covello, with Guido D’Agos- 
tino, THe Heart Is THE TEACHER (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
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Arizona 

Certification Requirements. Changes in 
regulations for teachers certificates, approved 
by the State Board of Education during the 
past year include the following: (1) Candi- 
dates who do not have the bachelor’s degree 
and whose certificates have been renewed 
each year by completion of 10 semester hours 
of upper-division or graduate work, will be 
required to have completed all requirements 
for the bachelor’s degree by September 1, 
1960; (2) the Substitute Certificate will now 
permit the teacher to teach 90 instead of 20 
consecutive days in any one school year. 


—Oito S. Shill. 


Connecticut 

High School—College Articulation Study. 
Dr. John J. Kelley, dean of New Haven State 
Teachers College, conducted a study to 
secure information regarding student reac- 
tion to both high school and college pro- 
grams and activities. Sixty-nine high schools 
cooperated by mailing questionnaires to 621 
high school graduates currently enrolled in 
college. Completed questionnaires were re- 
turned by 155 students—25.1 percent. Some 
conclusions were: (1) Although standards in 
high school could and should be raised, high 
school preparation was, on the whole, good; 
(2) a high percentage of college students felt 
that high schools should put a greater 
emphasis on oral English, written expression, 
and long-term assignments; (3) mathematics 
and science were often noted as subjects 
which were not required (but should have 
been) in high school. There was some sup- 
port for the position that mathematics and 
science are not the best-taught subjects in 
high school; (4) although many students 
said they had not learned “how to study” 
or to take notes in high school, high school 
study halls were pointed out as a “waste of 
time”; (5) college freshmen and sophomores 
are not tested as often as they desire; (6) the 
decision to become teachers comes very late 
for most high school students—70 percent 
decide in the senior year of high school. 


—Lois J. King. 
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Georgia 

Student Teaching. Several changes have 
been made in Albany State College’s student 
teaching centers. These needed changes in 
the student teaching program which point 
toward some permanent changes are as 
follows: (1) the number of student teaching 
centers has been reduced from 25 to 12 or 
less than half, thus facilitating supervision 
both from the college and the center itself; 
(2) the number of qualified supervisors is be- 
ing constantly increased—at present there are 
10 who have completed all prescribed re- 
quirements in this area; (3) the big problem 
to be faced in the very near future is that of 
finding additional centers for secondary 
teachers, near enough to the college so that 
travel time and cost will not become a 
burden. 

Student teaching experience will be pro- 
vided during all quarters of the academic 
year beginning with the fall term of 1958. 
The period of student teaching lasts for ap- 
proximately 12 weeks or one quarter. Stu- 
dents are assigned to the college laboratory 
school, in the schools of the city of Albany 
and Dougherty County and other selected 
schools in South Georgia. The two quarter 
hours previously given for the course in 
problems and evaluation have been deleted. 
Evaluation and the student teaching ex- 
perience are carried on concurrently. 

The student teaching guide which has 
been in use for many years is basically 
centered around the practices and procedures 
of the elementary student teaching program. 
With the addition of student teaching in 
health and physical education and science 
education at the secondary level, a revision 
of the guide was necessary. 

Special features of the guide are: (1) 
acceptable concepts and principles of super- 
vision for student teaching, described under 
20 specific statements which can be used as a 
frame of reference by supervising teachers, 
college consultants and student teachers; (2) 
the roles of all participants in the student 
teaching program, spelled out in a series of 
detailed statements; (3) instructional hints 
for student teachers, centered around those 
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activities which characterize good teaching, 
with special attention given to evaluation of 
the student teacher's work and procedures 
for obtaining a teaching position. 


—Leon Steele. 


Hawaii 

The Committee on Educational Policies of 
the Hawaii Education Association has con- 
ducted a study of the needs of teachers on 
the neighbor islands for professional im- 
provement. This study consisted of a sur- 
vey of the classification of teachers, need for 
University courses and in-service workshops 
and preferences and needs of teachers re- 
garding subject areas. 

Of the 1,354 questionnaires sent to 
teachers on the neighbor islands through the 
local associations, 871 or 64 percent were re- 
turned. Of these replies, 73 percent of the 
teachers indicated their desire to take Uni- 
versity courses if these were offered on their 
islands. Eighty-three teachers are working 
toward their bachelor’s degrees, or Class II 
certification; 207 are working for the master’s 
degree or Class III certification; and two are 
working toward their doctorates. Four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight were non-committal 
and 91 did not aspire toward higher classifi- 
cation. 

In the nine areas of study suggested by 
the committee, interest centered on science, 
followed by social studies and reading. A 
great number of additional areas was sug- 
gested by the teachers in their replies. In 
general, strong interest and response were 
indicated in the elementary level. 

The committee recommended that the 
Hawaii Education Association request the 
legislature when it convenes in February, 
1959, to increase the funds available to the 
University for the specific purpose of offering 
courses on the neighbor islands. By action 
of the 1958 HEA Convention, this item has 
been included in the legislative program. 

Teachers also indicated much interest in 
the in-service workshops offered by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, since 75 
percent of the replies were in the affirmative. 


—Lillian A. Givens. 


Idaho 
The faculty of the College of Education at 
the University of Idaho is engaging in a com- 
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plete review of the program of teacher edu- 
cation. It is expected that a number of 
changes will result, including an extension of 
general education requirements and some ex- 
tension of the requirements in teaching 
fields. 

The teacher certification requirements of 
the state are to be re-evaluated by a special 
statewide committee which will report to the 
State Board of Education some time during 
the next academic year. Items which are 
expected to receive particular attention are 
those relating to the certification of school 
guidance officials and teachers of music, and 
the certification requirements in the several 
teaching fields. 

—J. Frederick Weltzin. 


Illinois 

New Graduate School. The University of 
Chicago has established a Graduate School of 
Education to extend its contributions to the 
improvement of elementary and secondary 
education. Francis S. Chase, chairman of the 
Department of Education, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School. 

The Graduate School of Education will 
administer programs of teacher preparation 
leading to the Master of Arts in Teaching 
degree, and also will be the administrative 
unit for a variety of educational programs 
that supplement the research and training 
interests of the Department of Education. It 
will be in charge of school improvement 
programs, now being conducted with 15 
elementary schools; conduct of school sur- 
veys; and such specialized projects as the 
Center for Teacher Education and the Com- 
parative Education Center. 

In establishing the Graduate School of 
Education the University is returning to a 
pattern of organization that existed until 
1933 when there was a School of Education 
as well as a department. 


Indiana 

Experimental Mathematics Program. A 
trio of mathematicians has developed during 
the past three years an experimental mathe- 
matics program for the Ball State Teachers 
College laboratory school. The group con- 
sists of Professor Merrill Shanks of Purdue 
University, a research mathematician, Pro- 
fessor Charles Brumfield of Ball State, and 
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Professor Eicholz of the laboratory school. 

The pattern of development is now firmly 
established. Working together, the men de- 
velop one course. Professor Eicholz then 
teaches this course to one class in the labora- 
tory school. In the light of this teaching 
experience the course is revised and used in 
all laboratory school classes the following 
year. Interested teachers in the area served 
by Ball State are invited at this stage to teach 
these new materials. The Ball State mathe- 
matics faculty gives some supervision to these 
teachers. 

One of the objectives is a mathematics 
curriculum that will prepare students inter- 
ested in mathematics and science for a 
rigorous calculus course in their college 
freshman year. 

—Charles Brumfiel. 


Kansas 

Certification. The minimum requirement 
for entering elementary teaching moves from 
60 semester hours to a degree on January I, 
1959. . 

There will be an increase in liberal arts 
requirements from 45 to 50 semester hours 
and in directed student teaching, from 3 to 
5 semester hours. This increases profes- 
sional education hours for secondary teachers 
from 18 to 20 hours, but leaves profes- 
sional education hours for elementary teach- 
ers at 24 semester hours. The increase in 
semester hours in directed student teaching 
for elementary teaching is approached by 
reducing the elective hours in professional 
education from six to four semester hours. 


—F. Floyd Herr. 


Maryland 

State Teachers College at Towson 
launched its graduate program in teacher 
education during the 1958 summer session. 
Among some 700 enrolled, more than 11 
percent were in the graduate program. 

All graduate courses are operated on a 
seminar basis and class enrollments are 
limited to 20 students each. During the 
summer of 1958 two instructors were as- 
signed to each of the seminar sections. One 
faculty member from the social science de- 
partment and one from education worked 
as a “team” with the 20 students for the six- 
week period. 

~Earle T. Hawkins. 
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Massachusetts 

The Department of Education of the 
Boston College Graduate School has received 
a grant of $25,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of initiating a new 
Master’s degree program for elementary 
school teachers. The unique feature of the 
new program is that elementary school teach- 
ers will take half of their graduate studies in 
specially designed courses in science and the 
liberal arts. 

The program began in September 1958 
and both full-time and part-time students 
were enrolled. A student who began full-time 
study in September will complete the courses 
during the summer of 1959. 


—Reverend C. F. Donovan, S.J. 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board will be- 
come part of the prerequisites for admission 
to the state teachers colleges in Massachusetts 
after September 1, 1959. It will still be 
possible, however, for high school honor 
students who have completed the requisite 
courses to enter without examination. A 
more complete statement of the entrance 
policies to become effective for entrance after 
September 1, 1959, will be found in the an- 
nual “Bulletin of Information,” published by 
the State Department of Education. 


—Francis X. Guindon. 


Preparation of College Teachers of Child- 
hood Education. To help fill the need for 
qualified college teachers of nursery, kinder- 
garten and elementary education, Wheelock 
College has initiated a graduate program to 
encourage highly competent classroom teach- 
ers to prepare for college teaching. During 
the summer five primary-grade teachers from 
different parts of the country and Canada 
were enrolled. Their program combined ob- 
servation and participation in college teach- 
ing with a study of the theory and methods 
of collegiate education. The candidates prac- 
tice teaching in undergraduate classes at the 
Wheelock College summer session. 

Upon completion of the equivalent of a 
year of study they earn the Master of Science 
in Education. 


—Frances Mayfarth. 








Michigan 

Student Teaching at Western Michigan 
University. During the past four years, 
Western Michigan University has developed 
a plan for providing student teaching experi- 
ences for a large number of teachers in the 
field who are teaching under special emer- 
gency certificates and who, for one reason or 
another, lack sufficient student teaching 
credit to become fully certified by the State 
of Michigan. 

An experimental student teaching center 
was tried in one small community during the 
summer of 1955. Since then, the program has 
grown to the point where during the summer 
session of 1958 the University operated in 
cooperation with local boards of education 
five student teaching centers, in addition to 
the Campus School. These centers accommo- 
dated a total of approximately 150 student 
teachers, all of whom were experienced 
teachers and in many cases were working on 
advanced degrees in addition to meeting stu- 
dent teaching requirements. 

There is a possibility that within a year or 
two the group of special certificate teachers 
in the service area of the University who 
need student teaching credit will be sufh- 
ciently reduced so that this program may 
either be discontinued or its emphasis and 
direction changed. The program has been so 
successful, however, that some thought has 
been given to the possibility of operating a 
limited number of such centers on a graduate 
basis. This thinking has not been organized 
nor has a systematic approach to planning 
such centers been taken as yet. 


L. Morris McClure. 


Curriculum Revision. The four-year cur- 
riculum for the preparation of elementary 
school teachers at Mankato State College 
now allows students to include an area of 
concentration. 

The general-education portion is the same 
as that provided for students preparing to 
teach in the secondary schools. 

The “specialization” area includes back- 
ground courses from the various academic 
fields, courses particularly applicable to the 
teaching needs of elementary school teachers 
but not included in the general education 
program. Within this area is a minimum re- 
quirement of 24 quarter hours of concentra- 
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tion in a selected subject, broad field or in 
special education. If a student wishes to do 
so he may earn a teaching minor in any one 
of the designated fields. 

In the professional education area courses 
in curriculum, school organization and man- 
agement and student teaching are differen- 
tiated for those preparing for elementary 
and for secondary school teaching. A further 
differentiation occurs in methods of teaching 
specific subjects. 

Of the 192 quarter hours required for 
graduation, approximately 15 are elective. 
The student may add these to his area of 
concentration or use them in any other way 
that he thinks will reinforce his preparation 
for teaching. 

—John A. Johnson. 


New Jersey 

The program for the preparation of high 
school teachers at Paterson State College has 
been expanded to include mathematics, art 
and biological sciences. 

The following building program is under- 
way: a classroom building with eight science 
laboratories, a food service building, a new 
central heating system, a remodeled cafeteria 
for student center, and a remodeled adminis- 
tration building. 

—Leon C. Hood. 


Name Changes. The New Jersey State 
Board of Education has authorized a 
change in the names of the six state teachers 
colleges to the designation as state colleges. 
After July 1, 1958, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College at Montclair became Montclair 
State College; the other five state teachers 
colleges became Paterson State College, Jer- 
sey City State College, Newark State College, 
Trenton State College and Glassboro State 
College. The principal function of each col- 
lege will still be teacher education. In the 
future a general curriculum in liberal arts, 
without the requirement of certification to 
teach, may be added to help meet state needs 
for higher education expansion. 

Curriculum for Junior High School Teach- 
ers. A new curriculum designed especially 
for the preparation of junior high school 
teachers in guidance-centered or  core- 
curriculum programs has been approved by 
the State Board of Education. The curricu- 
lum was adopted on the recommendation of 
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the State Teachers Colleges Curriculum 
Commission after a two-year study by a sub- 
committee of the Commission. It is not ex- 
pected that all the colleges will initiate this 
curriculum immediately but that pilot pro- 
grams will be offered by two or more of the 
colleges now offering similarly organized 
work. Special features of a junior high school 
curriculum are recognized by efforts to pre- 
pare teachers for (1) the problem-solving ap- 
proach to learning, (2) teacher-student plan- 
ning, (3) flexibility of content -with material 
selected and integrated according to the re- 
quirements of the problem under considera- 
tion, without regard to distinction between 
subject matter areas, (4) general education 
designed to meet the needs of the layman 
and the citizen, rather than the specialist, 
and (5) emphasis on guidance, vocational 
orientation, development of social com- 
petences, and attention to the unique de- 
velopmental needs of boys and girls in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 


—Clyde M. Huber. 
New York 


At State University Teachers College at 
Oneonta an objective evaluation of person- 
ality changes taking place among freshman 
students is being carried out with the aid of 
a research grant from the State University 
Research Division. This investigation is con- 
cerned with exploring the relationships be- 
tween certain aspects of student personality 
and subsequent academic success in college. 

Certification. As of September 1, 1958, 
temporary certificates were no longer issued. 
Instead, each superintendent by means of a 
list submitted at the close of each school year 
will report to the Department of Education 
the employment of uncertified teachers who 
formerly might have been issued temporary 
certificates. Uncertified teachers employed for 
more than one year must complete work 
towards certification at the rate of not less 
than six semester hours a year, just as under 
the temporary certificates. 

Renewable certificates have been discon- 
tinued for teachers of academic fields. 


Provisional academic certificates, authorized 
under the 1958 requirements for teachers of 
academic subjects, will be used in lieu of 
renewable certificates when the requirements 
for the provisional are met. 
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Administrators, supervisors, psychologists, 
and guidance counselors must have assurance 
of certification before employment. 

Salaries. Effective July 1, 1958, the state 
teachers minimum salary law raises the mini- 
mum to $4,000 with a $4,600 minimum for 
the fifth year of service and $5,600 for the 
tenth year of service. 

—Alfred W. Thatcher. 


North Carolina 

Junior High School Teaching. The School 
of Education of the University of North 
Carolina has instituted a program for train- 
ing junior high school teachers. Attention 
was given to the problems faced by teachers 
of self-contained and block classes, including 
the teaching of reading, arithmetic, and 
social studies and unit-teaching procedures. 

At the present time students enrolling are 
expected to meet certification requirements 
in subject matter either for the elementary 
grades or for English or social studies at the 
high school level. Eventually, a special cer- 
tificate may be issued. 

The program has met with enthusiastic 
response from principals and superintend- 
ents within the state who would have been 
willing to employ several times the number 
of students enrolled in the program. 

Cultural Exchange. In cooperation with 
the State Department, the University of 
North Carolina has arranged for a cultural 
exchange with the Escuela Normal Superior 
in Mexico City. Significant materials descrip- 
tive of American education and of teacher 
education in this country will be exchanged 
for similar materials from Mexico. Materials 
being sent include student newspapers, film 
strips, tape recordings and books. 


—R. Neill Scott. 
North Dakota 


Salaries. For several years the State Teach- 
ers College at Minot has been working for a 
state-wide salary schedule for the institutions 
ot higher learning in the state. Much of the 
early work was done by Dr. A. M. Rempel. 
Other institutions have become interested 
and during the current year Dr. Olson of 
Dickinson and Dr. Lenno of Mayville have 
taken active leadership in the movement. 

In June 1958 at a meeting of six college 
presidents and representatives from the 
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salary committee, the presidents approved 
the recommended statewide salary schedule. 
If the Board of Higher Education ratifies this 
action, the following institutions in North 
Dakota will be on the same schedule: 
Dickinson State Teachers College, Ellendale 
Normal and Industrial College, Mayville 
State Teachers College, Valley City State 
Teachers College, Bottineau School of For- 
estry and Minot State Teachers College. 


—George S. Reuter, Jr. 


Ohio 

Bowling Green State University is chang- 
ing its semester of professional concentration, 
effective in September, 1958. Students ready 
for student teaching during the academic 
year 1958-59 registered in April. They are 
divided, by major areas, into four approxi- 
mately equal groups. Each student will ex- 
perience eight weeks of full-time student 
teaching, including weekly conferences with 
his college supervisor. About two-thirds of 
the students are placed in the Bowling 
Green public schools. The rest are placed in 
surrounding communities within a 35-mile 
radius. 

The alternate eight weeks of the semester 
are devoted to three courses: The American 
Educational System, Foundations of Educa- 
tion and Evaluation. 

—Charles W. Young. 


Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Commission on Teacher 
Education and Certification reports the fol- 
lowing promising developments in teacher 
education: 

1. The bachelor’s or higher degree is now 
held by 99.73 percent of all teachers in 
the state. 

2. The total number of students enrolled in 
teacher education programs increased 17 
percent during the past two years. 

8. The Commission is studying the need 
and desirability of graduate-level pro- 
grams leading to professional-level certifi- 
cation of teachers and administrators. 

4. A special study committee is reviewing 
the program for the preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers. 

—R. B. Johnson. 
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Oregon 

Curriculum Study. The faculty of the De- 
partment of Education and Psychology at 
Oregon College of Education is engaging in 
a study of the curriculum in psychology and 
the courses in elementary methods. It is 
hoped that as a result of the study a scope 
and sequence will be developed that will 
eliminate some of the undesirable duplica- 
tions which presently exist in those courses 
and that certain gaps which have become 
apparent to us will be filled. The members 
of the staff in the field of psychology are con- 
ducting their investigation separately from 
that of the methods teachers but the two 
committees are being coordinated through 
the head of the’department. At monthly in- 
tervals the committees come together to 
compare the results of their work and to out- 
line further procedures. 

It is hoped that by the end of the present 
year the committee reports will be ready for 
consideration by the curriculum committee 
for the college. 


—Walter E. Snyder. 


Pennsylvania 


Reading and Science Teaching. During 
the current academic year the State Teachers 
College at Kutztown, Pennsylvania, has em- 
barked on two innovations that give promise 
of considerable success. 

During the period of orientation in Sep- 
tember, all freshmen were given the S.R.A. 
Reading Test. On the basis of scores derived 
from this instrument, the lower half of the 
group of new students was assigned to classes 
in developmental reading taught by the read- 
ing specialist. The upper half was enrolled 
in Professional Orientation, a course required 
of all freshmen. During the second semester, 
conditions will be reversed: those now taking 
the introductory course in education will be 
scheduled for Developmental Reading and 
vice versa. This policy of having all fresh- 
men get further experience in reading has a 
two-fold purpose: to sharpen the reading 


skills of all students and to make prospective 
teachers aware of the importance of and the 
techniques employed in the developmental 
approach to reading. 

For the first time, too, a teacher of science 
in the elementary school is a member of the 
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college faculty. The new instructor’s chief 
responsibility will be to develop in future 
elementary-school teachers a practical ap- 
proach to the teaching of science and to 
demonstrate in the campus elementary school 
a realistic and effective curriculum for the 
study of science. 

—William L. Fink. 


Rhode Island 


Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, was the principal speaker at 
the dedication of the new 50-acre campus 
of the Rhode Island College of Education 
on October 26. The only public teachers 
college in the state, the 104-year old College 
of Education moved early in the fall from 
two 60-year-old buildings in downtown 
Providence to six modern, functional build- 
ings erected at a total cost of $5,650,000 on 
the suburban campus. 

The new buildings, designed to accommo- 
date one thousand full-time undergraduates 
and more than two thousand part-time 
graduate students, include two classroom 
and laboratory units, student center, gym- 
nasium, administrative center and a modern 
700-pupil laboratory school serving all ages 
from pre-school through junior high. 

Receiving the first honorary degree awarded 
on the new campus, Commissioner Derthick 
maintained a tradition initiated 60 years ago 
when William P. Harris, his predecessor in 
office, spoke at the dedication of the College’s 
old campus in Providence. 


—C. James Herrick. 


South Carolina 


A state council on teacher education has 
been reactivated. This council consists of 
representatives from each college, the public 
schools, State Department of Education, and 
the State Board of Education. One of the 
functions of this council is to provide the 
opportunities for cooperative thinking, 
planning and evaluation of the State Educa- 
tion Program, and specifically of the state 
teacher education and certification program. 
It is desired that this council will bring about 
a closer relationship among those who edu- 
cate teachers. 


—Morris A. King. 
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South Dakota 


New State Law. Under the new state law 
in South Dakota, the State Board of Educa- 
tion (appointive by the governor) has com- 
plete authority for setting standards for 
teacher certification. Some forward-looking 
steps already taken by the Board include: 
(1) beginning September 1, 1961, the mini- 
mum requirement for teaching in South 
Dakota will be a certificate backed up by 
two years of college preparation (the present 
minimum is one year); (2) after the year 
1960 a candidate for the office of county 
superintendent of schools must hold a four- 
year certificate or one of higher grade (the 
present minimum is two-years of training.) 


—W. W. Ludeman. 


Tennessee 


The School of Education, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, now offers a Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Education with curricula 
at both elementary and secondary levels. 


A graduate program was also launched 
at the beginning of the summer session. 
The Master of Arts Degree is offered in 
Professional Education. A content minor is 
required and may be chosen from biology, 
chemistry, English, history, mathematics, or 
physics. 

—T. J. Farr. 


Texas 


Cooperative Program. The several college 
vocational education departments of South- 
west Texas State Teachers College develop 
and supervise their own student teaching 
programs, independent of the education de- 
partment, except for the general administra- 
tive coordinative functions of the student- 
teaching director. In other academic depart- 
ments their student teachers, until the spring 
of 1958, were transferred over to the educa- 
tion department for student teaching super- 
vision. However, under our new arrange- 
ments, the academic departments of English, 
mathematics, business administration and 
social science assume major responsibility in 
guiding the progress of their respective stu- 
dent teachers. Personnel of these depart- 
ments and of education work closely together 








in developing policies and procedures in 
helping students get the best possible ex- 
periences from student teaching. 


—E. M. Richardson. 


Utah 


A new laboratory school on the campus of 
Utah State University was dedicated on 
August 11. The building provides for some 
college classrooms as well as complete facili- 
ties for elementary education, kindergarten 
through sixth grade. It will serve as a center 
for some student teaching, demonstration 
teaching, and experimentation in elemen- 
tary education. 

—John C. Carlisle. 


Wisconsin 


AACTE Project. Stout State College has 
been named to the interinstitutional affilia- 
tion project of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. As such, 
Stout has been awarded a $1,000 grant to 
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carry on a cooperative educational project 
with Cebu School of Arts and Trade in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Aim of the overall project, being carried 
on simultaneously in a number of parts of 
the world, is to achieve better international 
relationships and understanding by pro- 
viding current American instructional ma- 
terials to countries engaged in improving 
their educational programs. Such nations 
will, in return, furnish American educators 
with descriptions of specific educational tech- 
niques prevalent in these nations and with 
useful cultural data. 

The instructional materials in technical 
education which Stout could furnish were 
especially in demand by nations which are 
attempting to increase their industrialization 
by providing to their citizens vocational 
education, not only the classical earning 
offered almost exclusively in schools of 
European origin. This is the first year that 
such an AACTE interinstitutional project 
has been attempted. 


—R. A. Wigen. 
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